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To my Fellow Nebraskans: 


The most important knowledge any citizen can possess 
is a knowledge of his own State. He lives in her atmosphere. 
He inherits her traditions. Her history is more important to 
him than any other history, for it comprises the material out 
of which is built the structure of his own life and his own en- 
vironment. 

The history and the literature of Nebraska constitute the 
most important history and literature of any Nebraska citi- 
zen. One of the most active and effective means for the pre- 
servation of that history and literature is the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. It may be said without fear of denial that 
a great part of Nebraska's history would be lost today if it 
were not for the service of this Society. 

The founders of our State understood the importance of 
preserving its history and securing its publication. The first 
State institution in Nebraska is the State Historical So- 
ciety, founded August 26, 1867, and given a grant of one 
block of land in the City of Lincoln for its future home. At 
present the Society occupies quarters assigned to it by the 
State Capitol Commission in the Capitol Building. It owns in 
fee simple title a half-block adjoining Capitol Square and 
there hopes to erect a suitable building. Its museum and col- 
lections are visited each year by more than three hundred 
thousand people. Its publications and those of its staff con- 
stitute the greatest contributions to Nebraska history and 
the most important instruction for Nebraska children in their 
schools. These publications go to all parts of the world. They 
“put Nebraska on the world map.” 

This is a personal invitation for you to become a member 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society. This magazine is 
sent to you as an evidence of its work. In addition to the 
magazine its members receive, from time to time, handsome 
bound volumes of important history without additional 





charge. We believe you will be interested in these publica- 
tions and find them a valuable instruction in your know- 
ledge of Nebraska. 

If you accept this invitation, please write an application 
for membership and send to the Historical Society office in 
the State Capitol. If you do not accept this invitation, please 
return the magazine (after reading it) to us at our expense. 


The Society owns the following property: 

Historical Half-Block 

Historical Museum-——about 500,000 items 

Historical Library—-about 150,000 books and 
pamphlets 

Historical Photograph Collection---30,000 photos 

Historical Portrait and Picture Gallery—-about 
500 items 

Historical Newspaper Collection----about 20,000 
bound volumes of Nebraska newspapers 
dating trom 1854 

Historical Manuscript Collection-—about 10,000 
items 

Sheldon Collection of World-War posters—--400 
items 


Publications: 

The Society has published, of its own work, twenty-five 
bound volumes and over one hundred magazines and pam- 
phlets. 


Membership: 
The Society has 1,344 members, including 480 editors of 
Nebraska newspapers. 


Public School Requirement: 

The study of Nebraska history in the public schools is 
now required by the State Course of Study. The Historical 
Society staff has furnished most of the books and pamphlets 
for this study. 


Addison E. Sheldon, Superintendent. 
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THE LAST ANTELOPE 
By Edwin Ford Piper 


Behind the board fence at the banker’s hous 

The slender, tawn-grey creature starves and thirsts 
In agony of fear. A dog may growl 

It cowers; the cockcrow shakes it with alarm. 


White frost lay heavy on the buffalo grass 

That winter morning when three graceful shapes 
Slipped by the saddle-back across the ridge 

Along the rutted pathway to the creek. 

I» former years the track was bare, and worn 
With feet of upland creatures every day. 

A boy spied these three outlaws. Two hours’ chase, 
Fifty pursuers, and the ways all stopped, 

Guns, dogs, and fences. Torn by the barbed wire, 
Drilled by a dozen buckshot, one; the next, 
O'erheaped by snapping jaws, cried piteously 

An instant; but the last on treacherous ice 


Crashed through, a captive. 


Ropes— the jolting wagon 


Its heart was audible as vou touched its fur. 


Behind the board fence at the banker’s house, 

©, once it capered wild on dewy grass 

In grace and glee of dancing, arrowy bounds! 

At the banker’s house, behind the high board fence 


The last slim pronghorn perishes of fear. 


From “Barbed Wire and Wavytfarers” 











STORIES AND LIFE 


Stories are the harp-strings of history, transforming the past 
into melody and rhythm. The best stories live forever in the hu- 
man mind. They greet us in the Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic tongues, 
surprise us in the ancient Greek, Arabic, and Hindoo literature, and 
astonish us in the rude folk tales of primitive peoples who have no 
written language. The demand for a good story is as wide, as 
unsatisfied, as human longing, and the search for a new one as 
difficult and elusive as the discovery of a new element in nature. 


Stories are the inspiration of patriotism and of home virtues. 
No land is loved without its place tales, and no nation became 
great without the lift of noble examples and ideals in the stories of 
its common people. Every hill and mountain must find its hero, 
every vale and prairie its legend, ere it become invested with living 
human interest. 


With the flight of years the deeds of pioneers in a new land 
are transformed into the hero tales and place legends of the later 
generations. It is well that in the process what is brave, gener- 
ous and strong survives; what is common, mean, and trivial per- 
ishes. In Nebraska the pioneer period is just past. The pioneers 
are with us still. Men yet live who knew these prairies as a sea 
of grass wherein appeared no island of human habitation. We 
have yet with us those who hunted deer and buffalo on the sites of 
our cities, who followed the overland trails and faced hostile 
Indians where now extend fruitful fields of corn, wheat, and al- 
falfa. Children born in sod houses, dugouts, and even in emigrant 
wagons now direct the affairs of our commonwealth. The pioneer 
days are past, but their witnesses are in our midst. It is well for 


us to recount their deeds while thev are still among 1 


S 
From “lIlistorv and Stories of Nebraska,” 


by Addison E. Sheldon 





‘“SCOTTS BLUFFS, FORT JOHN”’ 
By T. L. Green, Scottsbluff 


Location of the Post 

‘“‘A Forgotten Fur Trading Post in Scotts Bluff 
County” is the subject of an article in Nebraska History 
Magazine, Volume XV, Number 1. That article pre- 
sented some circumstantial evidence supporting the sug- 
gestion that the site described might be that of a post of 
the American Fur Company which was built after sale 
of Fort Laramie to the Government in 1849. 


Since that publication, further research has supplied 
the following records concerning that trading post and 
the operations of the American Fur Company at Scotts 
Bluffs, thus opening an entirely new page in the history 
of this locality. 

James Bennett, an emigrant, wrote in 1850: ‘‘June 
22nd. Today at 9 o’clock we arrived at Scotts Bluffs. 
The road leaves the river at this point and by a cir- 
cuitous route for 30 miles. We met an Indian Trader 
here who pointed out to us an excellent spring, 7 or 8 
miles ahead. He also stated that there was a regularly 
established trading post 3 miles to our left, where we 
could see a herd of cattle grazing.’’ ! 

Here is definite mention of a ‘‘regularly established 
trading post’’ as being exactly located in Helvas Canyon 
in 1859, three miles to the left of the trail and eight miles 
east of the spring in Roubideaux Pass. 

Lowe, traveling eastward in 1851, wrote: ‘* Having 
crossed to the east side of Seotts Bluffs. about 50 miles 
east of Laramie, we turned south and camped near a 
trading post belonging to Major Dripps, who was or had 
been an Indian agent.’’ * 
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Here again is definite mention of this location, south 
of the east side of Scotts Bluffs. But while Lowe refers 
to the post as belonging to Major Dripps, he is in error 
as to ownership, as the following letters clearly show 
that at the time he was associated with P. Chouteau Jr. 
& Company, Western Agents of the American Fur Com- 
pany. And Lowe’s identification of Major Dripps with 
the post at this location is in itself positive evidence that 
it was an American Fur Company post. 


After the sale of Fort Laramie and removal to 
Scotts Bluffs into quarters hastily constructed and prob- 
ably inadequate, there was an understanding that the 
site was not satisfactory (as will be shown by letter of 
Honore Picotte July 20, 1850); that moving up to the 
White River was considered; but that it was finally de- 
cided to remain on the Platte, with the decision as to 
selection of a permanent site left to Major Dripps. And 
the letter of December 4, 1850, stating that ‘‘The Major 
was engaged in moving his fort,’’ shows that the post 
was moved from its first temporary location to a new 
one. The new site. as above evidence shows, was in Hel- 


Location of the first site, it seems probable, was in 
Roubideaux Pass, northwest of where Roubideaux’s 
post stood, and on the point where the two canyons meet. 
Here are some remains of a post. Stansbury, in his re- 
port bearing date October 18, 1850, mentioned a ‘‘row of 
deserted houses’’ */ apparently at this spot. 


The continuous encampment of great numbers of 
emigrants within the pass, with their numerous draft 
stock consuming all pasturage, must have made a more 
retired but still accessible location greatly to be desired. 
This factor may have dictated removal to Helvas Canyon. 


Ma 0r Dripps 
As Major Dripps was in charge of the Scotts Bluffs 
post, some account of his life may be of interest. 
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He was born in Pennsylvania in 1789. One authority 
states that he entered the employ of the Missouri Fur 
Company in 1820; was appointed Indian Agent by Pres- 
ident Tyler in 1842, serving four years; and in 1846 was 
employed by the American Fur Company. He died in 
Kansas City in 1880. 4/ But he was with the American 
Fur Company at an earlier date, for he commanded their 
expedition to the Green River rendezvous from Westport 
in 1840, and which was accompanied by Father P. J. 
DeSmet. °/ 

The wife of Major Dripps was a woman of the Otoe 
Tribe. Their daughter, Mary J. Dripps, became the wife 
of F. M. Barnes of Barneston, Nebraska. In 1870 Mr. 
Barnes was licensed as an Indian Trader at Otoe Agency 
by Major A. L. Green in charge. Of his wife he wrote: °/ 


“Mrs. Barnes’ father was an American of Scotch descent—was 
not French. Was Indian Agent for all the Indian Tribes between 
Missouri River and the mountains to the west. The Otoes were 
on his south line and his territory extended to the Canadian line. 
Later he was with the American Fur Co. and was stationed at 


Bellvue at one time.” 


The search for information relative to the early 
trapping and trading period must naturally lead to St. 
Louis, Missouri, the great capital of the fur trade. And 
there, it was thought, definite facts might be learned re- 
garding the operations of this Scotts Bluff trading post 
and Major Dripp:’ connection with it. 

Through the kind cooperation of Miss Stella M. 
Drumm, Librarian of Missouri Historical Society, certain 
extracts from historical records in the files of that insti- 
tution were obtained, much being entirely new and here- 
tofore unpublished, apparently. 

The following extract from a letter to Major Dripps 
gives insight into the basis on which leaders in the in- 
dustry were associated and offers him a share interest, 
with full charge of Fort John (Fort Laramie, as will be 
shown herein). 
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P. Chouteau, Jr. & Co., St. Louis, Aug. 18, 1848. To Maj. 
Andrew Dripps, Fort Pierre. . . Business organized to carry on 
trade for two years on Upper Missouri. Alexander Culbertson has 
been appointed, and by contract is the Agent of Upper Missouri 
Outfit. 

“In the new arrangement we have kept one share for you, 
with the understanding that as the other interested parties (ex- 
cept Mr. Culbertson) you shall receive no salary—which, from the 
conversation you have had with Mr. Sarpy, we suppose will be 
accepted. Mr. P. D. Papin declining to return in the Missouri, 
as well as Mr. Picotte, we have decided that you shall have charge 
of Fort John, except Mr. Culbertson should decide otherwise. 
This post will require a good and careful manager and a person 
well acquainted with land transportation: we have thought you 
would fill it to advantage.” 

This and the following letters are interesting as 
showing that business ventures and commitments were 
entered into covering certain operations during a speci- 
fied period of time, and that in these ventures shares 
were allotted—either with or without salary. 

Major Dripps did take charge of Fort John on the 
Laramie River, but he was absent in July 1849, when 
sale of the fort to the Government was closed. Mr. Hus- 
band was left in charge. 


Sale of Fort Laramie 

A newspaper article dated Fort Laramie, Nebraska 
Territory, August 1, 1849, and signed ‘‘An Emigrant,’’ 
concerning the sale of Fort Laramie says in part: 

“Fort Laramie as a trading post has ceased to be. . The 
American Fur Company, having sold Fort Laramie, intend to erect 
a trading post at Scottsbluff some forty miles below.” ° 

The following passages from various letters bear on 
the same point. Here is one from Alexander Culbertson 
(Fort Pierre, August 2, 1849) to P. Chouteau Jr. & Com 
pany at St. Louis: 

“During my absence letters were received from Mr, Husband, 
who was left in charge of Ft. John, stating that he had sold the 
same to the Government (in compliance with instructions received 
from you) for $4,000. I therefor enclose you the following drafts 
; There has been an immense emigration to California passing 
Ft. John this season, and Mr. Husband has done a _ profitable 


4 ? 1) 
business.” 1° 
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Honore Picotte, writing from Fort Pierre to Messrs. 
P. Chouteau Jr. & Company, on July 20, 1850, made this 
comment: 

“It is much to be regretted that Ft. John was ever disposed 
ol, as we now see that by proper management money can be coined 


there.” 11 
Above letters prove that the official name of the 


fort on the Laramie River was Fort John, and that it was 
not called Fort Laramie by the company so long as they 
owned it, even though that name was applied to it by 
outsiders and the publie generally. Only upon its ae- 
quisition by the Government was the name Fort Laramie 
officially given to it. This information is entirely new. 


The Post at Scotts Bluffs 

Letters here quoted make clear a fact that had been 
entirely lost and forgotten, namely, that in establishing 
itself at ‘Scotts Bluffs’’ the company not only trans- 
ferred to that place the base of its operations on the 
Platte, but also transferred to their new post the old name 
of ‘‘Fort John.’’ It is evident that, in their own minds, 
the company officials simply moved Fort John from the 
Laramie River to the new site at ‘‘Seotts Bluffs.’ 

All of the correspondence which follows will be 
clearer if these facts are borne in mind: (1) Fort Pierre, 
on the Missouri, 1,178 miles above St. Louis, was the main 
warehouse of the American Fur Company for furs and 
supplies. (2) The Platte region was under the ju 
risdiction of Fort Pierre. (3) In the main, Fort John was 
kept supplied by land transportation from Fort Pierre. 

At this period Alexander Culbertson was superinten- 
dent of the posts on the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, 
while Honore Picotte was head of the company’s posts 
on the Missouri. 

Alexander Culbertson wrote from Fort Pierre (May 
10, 1850) to Major Andrew Dripps at Scotts Bluffs re- 


)* ] ‘ta itio n of his } Phat ks. (ny July 13 


carding the transpo. 
of the same year he wrote P. ¢ ‘houteau Jr. & C ompany as 


follows: 
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“T forward herewith a letter what I received from Maj. Drips. 
I consider Ft. John in good hands as long as he remains in charge. 
At present I have no confidential person to spare from this Post, 
whom I could send to take his place. . . I am daily expecting of 
seeing Mr. Papin and I am in hopes that when he does come he 
will have in charge the teams that conveyed the returns of Ft. 
John. Should-he not bring these teams, in the present searcity of 
Oxen & horses here, I do not see how the equipment to Ft. John 
is to be transported. In looking over the inventory of Ft. John I 
should believe I have brought more goods than that post will re- 
quire, das 

The firm of P. Chouteau Jr. had a long letter from 
Honore Picotte at Fort Pierre under date July 20, 1850. 
The following extracts are significant. 


“Gentlemen: Since writing you per Steamer St. Ange, Ma). 
Drips has arrived here from the Platte, and after a conversation 
with him with regard to our future movements in that quarter I 
find they will have to be entirely different from what we had cal- 
evlated upon. 

“With regard to the future location of the Post, I find it will 
never do to put it on White River as proposed by Mr. C.” (Chou- 
teau?) “The frequent visits of Crow War parties there has en 
tirely withdrawn the Indians, and no inducements could be made 
them ever to return—the post must therefore remain where it is, 
or at some more suitable point on the Platts River which Maj. 
Drips will point out to you. 

“Should Mr. Papin arrive here (having left before this reaches 
you) I shall send him to build houses low down on White R. for 
the Brulles that usually frequent that place. I consider it all im- 
portant that Maj. Drips should return to the Platte, and I should 
like to have you make arrangements with him for that Post. I ean 
either employ Mr. Papin as above or at the Yanctons. 

“Mr. Culbertson and myself have only disposed of one share 
as yet, to Mr, Denig, and as IT have no doubt Maj. Drips can do 
well for us on the Platte should he come in, interested we can af- 
ferd to give him a good salary. 

“Upon inquiry and investigation I find that the Platte Post 
has been much neglected during the past season and that justice 
has not been done Maj. Drips, his groceries were left at this Post, 
that a promise was made him on the arrival of the ‘Amelia’ with 
the Fort Pierre outfit they would he sent to him, this was not done, 
he also left a memo. for corn and other articles to be sent, this 
was also neglected, he labored under every disadvantage not having 
these—everybody knows that the principal profit made at that 
post is on Groceries, corn &c, and had these been sent h.m agree- 
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able to request, | feel satisfied that a much better result would 
have taken place—it is my w-sh therefore that Maj. Drips return 
to that Post either interested or hired. 

laj. Drips left James MecClosky in charge of Ft. John, he 
intends going to Detroit this fall. 1 shall start someone from here 
to relieve him on the 10th of August, at the same time I shall send 
such mdze. as the post is in immediate want of.” a 

Again on the same subject Mr. Piecotte wrote from 
Fort Pierre on August 14, 1850, to ‘‘ Jas. M. MeCloskey, 
Esqr.’’ 

“Maj. Drips reached this place in due time safely, he remained 
here only 3 days and then proceeded to Saint Louis—he informed 
me that he left you in charge at Ft. John, and as it was your inten- 
tion to visit your friends this fall he was unable to secure your ser- 
vices for a longer period than Ist Sept. | have delayed sending to 
relieve you until the latest moment possible, having been advised 
under date of 18th June that Mr. Papin would leave im a few days 
for this place with the teams of Fort John, by which it was my in 
tention to have forwarded the Oft” (outfit) “for that Post for 
the ensuing trade, having however been disappointed in the arrival 
of these teams. I now forward to you 3 earts, containing such 
articles as are deemed necessary for the immediate wants of the 
Post. 

“In the event, however, of your 1esigning the charge of the 
Post, | see no other person with you, better adapted to take its 
charge than Mr. J. B. Monerevie. As is always usual with us in 
such cases of this kind, vou will of course, take a correct Inventory 
of everything you leave, and get his written acknowledgment of 
his having received the same, you will please duplicate, one of 
which you will please forward here, the other if you go down hand 
te Mess. P. Chouteau, Jr. & Co. 

“T send with the Carts Colin Lamont, Jno. Brouitlard, Nicholas 
Tureeau, David Butler. These men are to return with the waggons 
and whatever Oxen, steers and horses you may send, and also 
Charles Bernard, Arthur Auger, Alfred Renault to stav at Ft. John, 
provided their services are not required, to bring back the waggons, 
animals ete. 

“The requisition of Axes for Ft. John ealled for 100, but we 
find that it will be impossible (not having received the requesition in 
time to send this many at present) being short of the proper sized 
iron, should you have the proper sizc Bar Iron, or any old tire, that 
is suitable for Axes, please send over enough for 100 Axes.” 15 

“Fort Pierre Aug. 16, 1850. To Mess. P. Chouteau, Jr. & Co 
Saint Louis. . . . Mr. Papin arrived here safely with the Beads 


& Horses, altho I regret to state that the Horses are in anvthine 
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but a geod plight, oceas.oned by the extreme heat and looking thin 
The waggons hired by Mr. Sarpy at the Bluffs was entirely too 
heavy and not at all caleutated for Horses. Mr Papin was obliged 
to work his horses one after the other untill the whole of them have 
heen completely used up. I assure you I am mucii astonished that 
you should send me up here 28 head of Horses to transport 3000 
lbs. Beads, when | thought it was perfectly understood between us 
that you would either buy or lease a pasture for the purpose of 
putting in the Horses you would buy whenever they were offered 
you on fair and reasonable terms, and for them to remain there 
untill such time as I needed them & sent for them-—and at the same 
time having 13 waggons, 88 Oxen, 10 head of horses & mules 
(which it seems you were then at a loss to know what to do with) 
at your disposal, out of which I am convinced Mr. P.” (Papin?) 
“eould have selected teams to have brought up twice the weight, 
and performed the trip in much less time, as it is these horses 
cost us delivered here $60.50 cash we shall no doubt lose some ot 
them. 

“Under existing circumstances I shall detain Mr. Papin here 
either untill the waggons arrive, or I hear from you again, should 
the waggons arrive here he will go over the Oft” (outfit) “to Ft. 





J. T. McCluskey (at right), A. E. Sheldon 


At Manderson, South Dakota, 1903 
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John when if Maj. D” (Dripps?) “arrives there he will of course 
take charge of the Post, and Mr. P. be instructed to go & build 
houses for the Brulles at some eligible point, on the other hand 
should I hear that Maj. D has gone up the Platte with the Teams 
I will send Mr. P to build at some suitable place on Wh. River—and 
again should Maj. D. not come up and Mr. P take charge at the 
Platte I shall select some suitable person to send to the Brulles in 
his place. 7 = 

(Signed “H. P.”—doubtless Honore Picotte.) 

“Fort Pierre, Aug. 31, 1850. Alexander Culbertson, Esqr. 
Dear Sir. . . The papers for the settlement of Oft. 1848 are for- 
warded you herewith. . . Maj. Drips also done well for us on 
the Platte having made about $3500. clear (after taking inventory) 
in fine horses & Gold—the present Oft. assumed about $4000. 
for Oft. 49 in this district, most of which we have already paid . 

» 17 


“Fort Pierre Dee. 4 1850 Mess. P Chouteau, Jr. & Co. Saint 
Louis. Gentlemen: . . Maj. Drips arrived at his post in 19 days 
from Kanzas, he sent an Express which arrived and went back 
again. The Maj. was engaged in moving his Fort, and ealeulated 
to be in comfortable quarters before the cold weather, he will be 
powerfully opposed, and I therefore do not calculate that anything 
of consequence will be done in the Indian” (trade) “but I am glad 
that you have arranged with him, for there is not the least doubt 
but that he will do a profitable business with the emigration. 

“T kept the principal part of Ft. John oft. here, merely sending 
sufficient to complete the assortment—I think it will all be prof- 
itably disposed of here with the exception of the ammunition & 
Tobacco.” 1° 

“A. D.” (Andrew Dripps?) “Seotts Bluffs, Feb. 3. 1852 to 
H. Picotte, Fort Pierre. . . Was sorry to hear of your prospect 
in the way of trade, altho my own is not very flattering—but we 
have plenty of Buffalo and our Indians are making fine robes, but 
they will Trade for nothing scarcely but Grocerys. I have now on 
hand one hundred & fifty packs—and I am pretty certain there 
is not twenty five packs traded for Goods. 

“You will please send me one thousand pounds Sugar & One 
Hundred pounds of Coffee—flour, flour, corn I have a sufficiency 
for my trade.” 1 

Andrew Dripps, Scotts Bluffs, Fort John, May 4, 1852, to H. 
Pieotte, Esqr., Fort Pierre: “My trade is now at a close. I have 
three hundred & eighty packs Buffalo Rohes, Three hundred pounds 
Beans? 5 hundred Buffalo tongues castorum Wolf skins &e. I 
will start the wagons in a few days for the states in charge of 
Charles Aubuchon as I think him the most trusty & carefull 
amongst my men. 
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“We have had a severe winter on the Platte it sweep my 
oxen—I have lost twenty-five yoke, young oxen 1s like Am” 
(American) “Horse—they want seasoning to the country. The 
wagon | sent you last winter by Paul Guittar he brought it part 
of the way back, and before I could send for it the Indians Burnt 
it and destroved the Harness. : 

“IT have traded but few woolen Goods this last winter my trade 
has been principle Grocerys & corn. The Platte traders have 
made a great many robes. The White River Indians have gave 
over three hundred packs, 

“There is a large emigration expected this summer and | 
have no doubt but Horses & Mules will be in demand. Should you 
have any horses to spare that yeu think will suit the trade and 
some person to bring them on, I may be able to get good prices for 
them. Mules I believe—I will have enough.” *° 

The foregoing letter of eighty-six years ago gives us 
a mental picture of the Scotts Bluff region as it was then 
—the entirely unsettled country; the trading post, with 
Indians camped near by; the hazards and hardships in- 
volved in business, and the stream of emigration toil- 
ing along the trail with ox-drawn wagons. Major Dripp’s 
picture is painted with but a few bold strokes of the 
brush, but it is a vivid one. 

Another glimpse of this region in those days is add- 
ed by an item in a Missouri newspaper of February 10, 
1851: 

“Pawnees recently dropped down on traders and Sioux at Scotts 
Bluffs and escaped with a large band of horses.” s 

The contrast presented by the picture of the North 
Platte valley of that day and the highly developed agri- 
cultural and industrial district as we know it is very 
great; but no greater than that of the rude trading post 
of Major Dripps with its activities, and today’s business 
houses and volume of trade. 

It seems strange that the interesting and romantic 
history of the trading-post period at ‘‘Scotts Bluffs’’ 
should have become so obscure and so nearly forgotten. 
Undoubtedly additional records exist that would tell the 
complete story, but the letters here presented will dis- 
pel some of the shadows gathered around those distant 
days. 
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Note: The author has used the word “Scotts Bluffs” in con- 
formity with the letters quoted. This name was originally applied 
to the whole system of bluffs (including the west end of the Wild 
Cat Range) forming a barrier across the valley on the south side 
of the river. Today this name is not used. “Scotts Bluff” is the 
name of the isolated bluff near the river, and of the county. The 
city is named “Seottsbluff.” 

Editor’s Note: Major Alexander Culbertson (for whom the 
town of Culbertson in Hitchcock County was named) established the 
post of Fort Benton in 1846, during the period when he was a mem 
her of the firm and general agent for the American Fur Company. 

In this vear also he sent to P. Chouteau “the stuffed skin ot 
an enormous grizzly bear” (weighing 1200 pounds) that he had 
shot as it was pulling down a buffalo bull three hundred miles above 
Council Bluffs. 

Major Culbertson was famous as a hunter and trapper, but 
more important was his work as interpreter for the Sioux of the 
Upper Missouri. The French blood in his veins gave him a versa 
tile tongue “Ile speakes the Sioux better than a Sioux Indian him 
self, and also the language of several other tribes.”” It seems that 
he took keen interest also in scientific studies, for he furnished 
to the Smithsonian Institution a large and very valuable collection 
of Nebraska fossils. 
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AN OLD WIFE 
By Margaret M. Gehrke 


Margot swept the hearth 

And dreamed an April dream; 
Put back a wisp of graying hair, 
And sang of things unseen. 

His duty kiss at parting 
Heaped high her morn with gold. 
Margot swept the hearth, 

And pitied wives grown old. 








WILLIAM VINCENT ALLEN 





NEBRASKANS I HAVE KNOWN 


1. WILLIAM VINCENT ALLEN 
By Addison E. Sheldon 
Prologue 

It has been my fortune, in the course of a varied 
and active life, to live in nine different Nebraska coun- 
ties, all the way from the Missouri River to the Pine 
Ridge Mountains; to know by personal contact many 
thousand Nebraskans—men, women and children; be- 
sides a number of faithful and companionable horses, 
cattle, dogs, birds, wild animals, snakes and inseets—and 
to enjoy relations with all. 

Among the people whom I have known by personal 
contact are all the governors, from the territorial period 
to the present time; all the United States senators and 
congressmen Nebraska has had; nearly all the State of- 
ficers and members of the legislature for forty years; 
nearly all the Nebraska editors in the same period; thou- 
sands of cornfield farmers, cow-punchers, horse wrang- 
lers, homesteaders, half-breeds, Indians, pioneers, school 
teachers, children, freighters, cattle rustlers, candidates, 
bull-whackers, bartenders, gamblers, mule skinners, 
stage drivers, railroad section men, railroad officials, 
ditch diggers, agitators, lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
money lenders, money borrowers, sales agents, fiddlers, 
and plain, ordinary, every-day hitch-hikers, tramp print- 
ers and bums. 

Now all this varied human and animal caravan in- 
sists, from time to time, upon marching across the land- 
scape of my mental vision and rehearsing its deeds, its 
hopes, its aspirations, its failures, its follies, its achieve- 
ments. Having lived so long with the members of this 
caravan, I am loath to part from their company and the 
memories which they awaken in my mind. Yet I know 
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that soon I shall join them, in what the writer of Thana- 
topsis so faithfully set down in one of the early immor- 
tal poems of American life. 


“So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure: All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 
“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave, 

Seourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


[ have set before me the purpose of writing my 
recollections of Nebraskans I have known. Some of 
them have won national and world fame. Some are 
scareely known outside their own.county. I shall se- 
leet m\ subjects from both classes, designing to do 
justice to the high qualities of the man, regardless of 
his wealth or fame. 

First Person 

The letter A begins the English alphabet, and one 
of the first figures in the annals of Nebraska and in my 
own memories is that of Allen—William Vincent Allen 

first Populist United States Senator from Nebraska, 
conspicugus leader in our state and in the councils of 
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the nation. A man of tremendous physical and mental 
strength, of many virtues and some faults; a leader of 
men and a champion of the common people: — their 
friend in the high national councils, in the casual con- 
versations of the street corner, and in the courts estab 
lished to protect human rights. 

My first meeting with William V. Allen was in the 
Republican county convention at Battle Creek, in Madi 
son county, In August of 1886. | was the kid editor of 
the Burnett Blade in the town which now bears the name 
of Tilden—re-named after the great New York Demo 
cratic lawyer who was counted out of the presidency in 
1876. W. V. Allen was at the head of the delegation 
which came over from Madison. He was a new-comer 
in Nebraska— cnly two vears in the state. The Madi 
son delegation presented him as their candidate for 
chairman of the convention, and that was agreed to 
without contest. 

Through all the vears [T have remembered Allen’s 


speech when he took the chair. Tlis six foot two figure, 


his massive frame and deep, thundering voices, command 
ed the attention of any group when he rose to speak. 
lis chiet theme as chairman was ‘‘The Glorious Re 
publican Party’’—*‘the G. O. P.,’? as the Democrats de 


risively abbreviated it. But Chairman Allen did glorify 
the Republican party in this first Nebraska political 
speech: its achievements in preserving the Union, in 
setting free the slaves, in holding out the free publie 
lands for the oppressed of all the world. This was his 
expression of high lovalty to the party to which both 
of us then adhered and both of us subsequently forsook. 

The chairman had a word for the Union soldiers. 
He was, when a boy of fifteen, flag-bearer in the Thirty 
second lowa Volunteers. It was a timely note. There 
were plenty of Union soldiers in the convention. In 
Battle Creek and in the convention hall were numerous 
settlers from Virginia and North Carolina who wore the 
grav during the Civil ‘War, and whose descendants at 
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the present time constitute a part of the population of 
Madison County. I remember them, these ex-Confeder- 
ates, for many of them were subscribers to my news- 
paper. I remember the shock of surprise it gave me 
when, in visiting their homes, I saw on their walls the 
portraits of Stonewall Jackson, Robert E. Lee, and—ves, 
Jefferson Davis—the man of all men whom I had been 
taught in childhood was the great traitor to the Ameri- 
can nation. 

W. V. Allen’s speech ran on with its eulogy of ‘‘the 
Grand Old Party’’ and its panegyrie to the Umion 
soldiers and the pioneer homesteaders, and closed with 
a passionate appeal (a familiar one to the voters in 
those years) to ‘‘Vote the straight Republican ticket 
on election day, and preserve our American institutions 
from the contamination of democratic office-holders.”’ 

This appeal to vote the ‘‘straight Republican tick- 
et’’ had a very local application in Madison County at 
that time, for several Democrats were holding impor- 
tant offices in the county, and from the Republican point 
of view there was danger that they might continue to 
hold them. 


The Farmers’ Alliance 

The Farmers’ Alliance revolution of 1890 was a 
revolt against Gorporation and capitalist control of the 
United States. In Nebraska it was a revolt against an 
aggravated control of the state by the principal railroad 
companies, aided by some of the leading banks, machine 
politicians, and the liquor interests. The movement, 
started by farmers, had a highly dramatic appeal to in- 
dependent-minded citizens outside of the farming busi- 
vess. It caught up in its reform wave Attorney Allen of 
Madison and elected him district judge on the People’s 
Independent ticket at the November election of 1891. It 
caught up, also, the writer of these recollections, who 
had begun the publication of a reform newspaper at 
Chadrén in 1888. So, six vears after the fierv Republican 
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speech of Senator Allen at Battle Creek in 1886, he and I 
met again as fellow Populists in the State Populist Con- 
vention of 1892. Both of us had bolted the ‘‘Grand Old 
Party’’ in which we were bred. Both of us were borne 
with a great tidal wave of popular uprising toward the 
achievement of a new political rule and a new economic 
system in America. 

When the Nebraska legislature assembled in Lin- 


coln in January, 1893, no party had a majority of its 
members. Its nolitical status was as follows: 


Senate: Republicans 15 
People’s Independent 13 
Democrats 5 
Total: 33 


House: Republicans 48 
People’s Independent 40 
Democrats 12 
Total: 100 


The People’s Independent members, plus the Demo- 
erats, had a majority in both houses, if united. On joint 
hallot, the combined vote of these two parties was 70 
against the Republicans’ 63. Some of the Democrats 
were In sympathy with the Farmers’ Alliance and had 
its support in the election. Five of the Democrats, how- 
ever, were men of strong evold-standard and corporation 
sympathies. It was necessary to secure votes from at 
least two parties in each house in order to organize the 
legislature. After a struggle, this was accomplished by 
dividing the employes in each house between the 
People’s Independent and Democratic groups. It then 
required at least 67 votes to elect a United States sena- 
tor. This was very difficult, since the five corporation 
Democrats hated the whole Populist movement. Their 
votes, joined to the 68 Republicans, made 68—one more 
than required to elect. Their hope was to get the Re- 
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publican members to forsake their party and elect a 
Democrat. J. Sterling Morton and James E. Boyd were 
their preferred candidates. Grover Cleveland had just 
been elected president and took office March 4, 1893. 

Richard L. Metealfe was the political reporter of 
the Omaha World-Herald, winning his first spurs in the 
ereat conflict of the age. William Jennings Bryan had 
just been elected to a second term in Congress by a 
plurality of 140 votes. It was the aim of Bryan and Met- 
calfe to unite the Democratic members of the legislature 
with the Populist members in the election of a United 
States senator. 

In this juneture William V. Allen was brought for- 
ward by the People’s Independents and the Free-Silver 
Democrats as the one man who could unite their votes 
and be elected. It was one of the fiercest political fights 
in the history of Nebraska. <A final great effort was 
made by the opposition to get all the Republican votes 
for J. Sterling Morton and, with the aid of five Demo- 
crats, elect him. But Edward Rosewater invaded the 
Republican caucus, held up before it the copperhead 
affiliations of Morton during the Civil War, and beat 
the effort. William V. Allen was elected on the eight- 
eenth ballot as the first Populist senator from Nebraska. 
His election was the first great Nebraska vietory for the 
new political movement. 


{len in the U. S. Senate 

The next full-length picture of William V. Allen in 
my hall of memory is that of the three-vears’ battle in 
the United States Congress over the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Act; the issue of gold bonds to maintain a 
‘cold reserve’? in the United States Treasury; the ig 
nominious betrayal of Democratic campaign tariff re 
duction promises; the failure and disruption of the old 
Democratic Party; the loss of faith in both old parties 
by the mass of progressive voters. In this struggle, 
‘*Allen of Nebraska’’ became the popular hero. His 
fifteen-hour speech against silver repeal marked a high 
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point in physical-endurance protest against the gold 
standard program, and dramatized the popular revolt 
against Grover Cleveland and his allies. These three 
years of financial panic, of bank failures and crop fail- 
ures, of foreclosed mortages, of labor strikes and wander 
ing ‘*Coxey’’ armies of unemployed, prophesied the rise 
of a new political party and marked Allen of Nebraska 
as its strongest candidate for president in 1896. 

Events followed each other thick and fast as flying 
leaves in an autumn gale. Within a little more than three 
vears from the election of Allen as United States sena- 
tor, with the aid of William J. Bryan’s friends, Senator 
Allen stood on the platform in a great hall at St. Louis, 
presiding over the second national convention of the 
Populist Party and holding within his hand control 
that greatly contending tumult of delegates. The main 
issues in that convention were, first, whether the nom- 
ination of William J. Brvan by the Democratic Party 
at Chicago would be ratified by the Populists; and sec 
ond, whether the Populist Party would name a Popu- 
list for vice president on the same ticket with Bryan. 

The regular order of business in national party con 
ventions was the nomination of a candidate for presi 
dent first, followed by een nominations. 
The radical Populists presented a minority report of the 
Order-of-Business Committee to nominate the vice presi 
dent first. A fierce debate fol'owed. On ro’l call the 
minority report was adopted by a vote of 785 to 615 


The writer of these recollections was a delegate in 
that convention. Southern Populists who had foneht the 
Democratie machine in the South wore friendly to Bryan 
but radically opposed to the Democratic Party. The 
cigantic figure and thundering voice of William V. Allen 
enided the convention for three stormy days, with the 
final compromise result of a ticket presenting Bryan for 
president and Tom Watson, Populist of Georgia, for vic 
president. This was the choice of the writer. I knew 
at the time that our action meant the death of the 
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People’s Party, but I believed it meant the growing co- 
herence of an organized body of progressive voters who 
would deal with the future problems of land, labor and 
capital. 


The 1896 Campaign 

In the great campaign of 1896 in Nebraska Senator 
Allen was a central figure. He was made chairman 
of the Populist State Convention which met on August 
5 at Hastings. The problem there was to completely 
unite the forces which had elected Senator Allen in 1893 
and Governor Holcomb in 1894 for the election of a com- 
plete state ticket. The Grover Cleveland Democrats 
were courted by the Republicans. It seemed important 
to place at least one Democrat on the Populist state 
ticket. C. J. Smyth of Omaha was chosen for attorney 
general. The word ‘‘fusion’’ was hated by the radical 
Populists. Senator Allen devised the word ‘‘union,’’ 
which meant the same thing under a new name. The 
Brvan Republicans were rigged out in the new name 
‘Silver Republicans.’’ The 
cratic party had seeured control of the Democratic or 
ganization—both state and national. Three conventions 
were held to agree on one ticket, allay all prejudices, 


ore 
Brvan wine of the Demo 


and unite all factions having a common aim—in some re 
spects, at least. Thus was created in Nebraska the cele 
brated ‘*Three-Ring Political Cireus,’’ as 
derided it. 

The campaign of 1896 was the first complete defeat 
of the Republican Party in Nebraska. It lost the state 


th opponents 


ticket, the legislature, four of six congressmen. Bryan 
earried| the state bv 13.000. but lost the pr sidene by 
electoral vote of 176 to McKinley °71. A ehanee of 21, 


391 ballots in seven states would have given Brvan 227 
electoral votes against 220 for MeKinley. It is the 


writer’s opinion that acceptance of Watson by the Dem 
ocrats would have elected Brvan. 


In 1898 the return wave of Nebraska politics gave 














T. H. Tibbles—Thomas E. Watson 
Populist Candidates for President and Vice President in 
1904 
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the Republicans the state legislature, but elected W. A. 
Poynter, Populist, governor. The Republican legisla 
ture elected M. t.. Hayward of Nebraska City, defeated 
candidate for governor, as United States Senator, retir 
ing W. V. Allen. Within nine months Senator Hayward 
died and Governor Poynter appointed W. V. Allen to fill 
the vacancy—thereby greatly disappointing Gilbert M. 
Hit heo« k, publisher ot the World HT rald, who wished 
the appointment. Thus Senator Allen served out a see 
ond appointed term from December 15, 1899, to Mareh 
28, 1901. 

After his retirement from the senate, Senator Allen 
returned to his law practice at Madison. Te was the 
leading figure in the Populist Party, called often to pre 
side over its conventions and to give his counsel on its 
COUTSe, 

The Populist Party in Nebraska during this period 
was composed of three principal groups. The first group 


were the radical reformers who were for the full Populist 
] Pas .. 


program. They were restless under any fuston scheme. 


They would rather fight for their principles than hold the 
offices. The second group would rather hold the ef 
fices, and favored fusion whenever it could help eet t! 
offiees. The third group were devoted to the fortunes 
of W. J. Bryan, and were ready to follow his wishes in 
any party program, 

In order to nominate a ticket and make a campaign 
it was necessary to secure cooperation between these 
three groups. It was further necessary to arrange co 
operation with the organized Demoecratie Party and wi 
the rather unorganized Silver Republican faction. The 
division of the ticket, the platform, and the leadership 
in state and local campaigns, were problems requiring 
the highest political sagacity and tactical shrewdness. 

Senator Allen’s position Was rather over on the con 
servative side of the Populist movement. He was made 
chairman of our state conventions in order to use his 
prestige and ability to quiet the outbreaks of the radicals 
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and secure union of discordant elements. The final goal 
to be attained was the election of W. J. Bryan as presi- 
dent and the union of all elements in a reborn and re- 
inspired Democratic Party marching forward to the 
achievement of great social reforms in the interest of all 
the people. 

Well, it didn’t work out that way. After the second 
defeat of Mr. Bryan in 1900 it became increasingly dif- 
ficult to seeure cordial union of all three *‘ 
‘*Political Cireus’’ in Nebraska. 


rings’’ of the 


1904: Plight of the Populist Party 

By 1904 the predictions made by Old Guard Popu 
lists in 1896 had come true. Twice defeated with W. .J. 
Bryan as leader, the Democratic Party went back to Wall 
Street control. It named Alton B. Parker for president, 
accepted his gold-standard telegram for its platform. 
And W. J. Bryan, as a loyal Democrat, accepted the dose. 

After fifteen vears of sublime sacrifice, of fighting 
ind fusion, the Populist voters were orphans. Thou- 
sands of them joined with the Roosevelt Republicans, 
carrving their doctrines along with their votes into Re 
publican and, later, Progressive Party councils and plat 
forms. Some became Democrats. Others went over to 
the Socialist Party. Still others forsook all party fealty 
and became independent voters for life. 

In Nebraska, the 1904 situation and Senator Allen’s 
part therein is told in the writer’s book, Nebraska: The 
Land and the Pe ople, volume B pages 805-6, as follows: 

Months before convention time in 1904 it was evident that W. 
J. Bryan had lost control of the Democratic national organization, 
and that record of that result would be duly registered at the nexi 
national convention. The condition of the Populist party was bad. 
It was not only diminshing in numbers and morale, but it was 
split, having one fusion and one middle-of-the-road national 
organization. 

In Nebraska, the state where the national Populist party was 
born, the eritical situation aroused something of the old spirit in 
a final effort to save the party’s existence. The Nebraska In- 
dependent, owned by Frank D. Eager and edited by T. H. Tibbles 
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and Charles Q. DeFrance, entered upon a vigorous campaign to 
unite the two national factions and arouse the voters, both fusion 
and mid-road, for a vigorous separate national campaign. Con- 
ferences were held and a e¢all issued signed by both the fusion 
and mid-road committees for a united convention at Springfield, 
I'linois, July 4. 

The Nebraska Populist convention met at Fremont on June 
21, with about 300 delegates present from forty-five counties. 
George W. Berge, of Lancaster, was chairman. Former Senator 
W. V. Allen, of Madison, the leading figure of the convention, pre 
sented the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention that the 
People’s party ought to place in nominaton its own candidate for 
President and vice president of the United States, and likewise 
party candidates for presidential electors.” 

Delegate Addison E. Sheldon, of Lancaster, moved to amend 
Ly inserting the words “members of the People’s party” following 
the words “it own candidates,” to make clear that no further 
national fusion was admissible. 

A debate of several hours followed. The Sheldon amendment 
lost by a vote of 138 to 197, after which the Allen resolution carried 
by 268 to 67. Local county politics influenced the vote. In 
seme counties the Populists elected county tickets by going it 
alone, in others a tusion of Populists and Democrats was found 
desirable. Self-preservation is the first law of the office-holder. 

When the People’s Party National Convention met at Spring- 
field, Illinois, the Democratic National Convention was meeting 
at St. Louis. Action of the Democrats left no course for the 
Populists except the nomination of an independent ticket from 
their own ranks. l’pon the first ballot for President, Thomas E. 
Watson of Georgia reccived 333 votes, William V. Allen of Nebraska 
308 votes. The nonicnation of Watson was made unanimous and 
Thomas H. Tibbles of Nebraska, veteran Populist editor, was 
named for vice president. Cordial good will and union of the two 
factions prevailed. The time-honorec principles of the People’s 
party were reasserted in the platform. But the voters of the 
nation who had joined with enthusiam in the conventions of 1892 
and 1896 were no longer in the ranks. as the returns of the election 
disclosed, 

Senator Allen had gone so far in fusion that he was 
no longer available as Populist candidate for president. 
The Populist Party was making the last rally for its 
faithful few. It had done its work. Its fighting spirit 
had gone out into the souls of fighting independen* 
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voters who found fellowship in all political parties and 
groups. 

Senator Allen, himself, shared the common spirit 
of independent action which followed the disbandment of 
the Populist Party. Though more of a Democrat than 
Republican in sympathy (by this time), his vote and 
influence were often cast with Republicans in Nebraska. 

In 1916 Allen was called by men of many party at 
filiations to become candidate on the Non-Political ticket 
for district judge in his home district. He was elected 
over a strong Republican candidate; re-elected in 1920, 
and died January 12, 1924, still in the harness as a judge 
and with a record of leadership in great events and an 
accepted friend of the common people. 

Closing these memoirs: I reeall Senator Allen as 
an outstanding contribution to the people’s cause in an 
epic period of American history. He was not an advance 
scout nor the leader of a forlorn hope in the attack upon 
vested wrong or class privilege. But he was a tower of 
strength in the main battle. He had breadth of vision 
and balanced judgment. He was a conservative leader 
in a radical cause. His presence upon the floor of the 
United States Senate gave the representatives of the self- 
ish ruling class the greatest shock of those embattled 
vears. He was simple and dignified in conduct, open in 
mind to the poorest citizen, a firm friend and a fearless 
champion. 


Author’s Notes: 


It is of interest to know the vote polled by Senator Allen in his 
campaigns for district judge. The following is the vote in the elee- 


tion of 1891: 


W. V. Allen People’s Independent 793 
Isaac Powers Republican 2,877 
G. W. Riley Democrat 1,227 
Kk. P. Wigton Prohibition 250 


After 1914, judges were elected on a non-political ballot with no 
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party designation. There were two judges to elect in the Ninth Ju 
dicial District, and the vote was as follows: 


In 1916: 
W. V. Allen 11,483 
Andrew R. Oleson 10,422 
Anson A. Welch 12,994 
In 1920: 
" % Aller 13,214 
Anson A. Welch 12,807 
H. F. Bs 


irnhart $75 


Some Unprinted History 


It is the writer’s privilege to tell here with this article the t 
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So the caueus was called tor five o'clock in Luikart’s room 
the Lindell and all five am d to be there Casper of Butler 
Mullen of Holt, and three or four other Populists were invited. O 
reaching Luikart’s room the found it locked and the group went 
over to Casper’s roon 

Meanwhile, downstairs, Metcalfe was framing the program with 
Mullen, Luikart and Hale. lle suggested that they go over the entire 
list of names submitted and then, if agreement could not be reached, 


Mullen should propose W. \ Allen. 
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This was done, and both Luikart and Hale declared that if 
they ever voted against Judge Allen neither of them would dare go 
back to Madison County. The caucus reached unanimous and al 
most instantaneous decision. 

Immediately Metealfe wired G. M. Hitchcock at Omaha: “Im 
portant. Your editorial should be written in Lineoln tonight.” 

Hitchcock came, but his editorial was not strong enough to 
sult Metcalfe, who assured him that Allen would be chosen and the 
World-Herald might just as well get the credit. Next morning that 
paper came out for Allen. And in two caucuses Allen was nomi- 
nated 

On the evening of Allen’s election there was great jubilation 
in the Lindell corridors. Casper, who had known nothing of the 


origin of the preliminary caucus, drew Metealfe into a corner. 


\ wou'd vou like to know just how Allen was selected? 

7 ould be glad to learn,” replied the areh plotter eravely, 
and wrote down t story fe the World-Herald just at it was 
told to 
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This article was sent to Richard L. Metealfe, at Omaha, for 


eriticism and correction. Mr. Metcalfe made several minor cor 
rections and added this personal word: 

This is to thank von for the pri ilege of reading vour article 
on Senator Allen. Like all of vou productions, it is verv inter 
esting. You have done Justice to your subject. It was my privilege 


to deliver the address at his funeral. I knew him covering just about 
the same period your acquaintance covered. He may have had 
his faults, but | loved him so much that I could not regard any of 
them as at all serious. Ile was the most satisfactory public man 
i ever met in all my life. Politically, officially and personally he 
was a fnend complete and entirely. After vears of intimate ae 


quaintance | ean say of him, as was said of Ben Bolt: 
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‘They (times) have changed from the old to the new, 

But I feel in the deeps of my spirit the truth there never 
was change in you. 

Twelve-months twenty have passed, Ben Bolt, since first 
we were friends, 

Yet I hail your presence a blessing, your friendship a truth, 
Ben Bolt of the Salt Sea Gale!’ 


“Congratulations on the deserved tribute to our dear old 
friend.”’ 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands. 
Men whom the lust of office cannot kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who ean stand before a demagogue 
And brave his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In publie duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble, with its thumbworn creeds, 
Its large professions, and its little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife—lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps 
J. G. Holland. 





RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE NEBRASKA INDIAN 
By Mary Hungate 


(The Pawnee Indians are remarkable among all the Plains 
Indians for their religious beliefs, ceremonies, and mythology. Their 
folk tales and mythology translated into English make over one 
thousand printed pages. This literature has been handed down from 
generation to generation by oral transmission. In many respects 
this Pawnee literature resembles the ancient Hebrew literature, 
transmitted by oral tradition and partly written down in the books 
of the Old Testament. The Wichita and Caddo Indians are near 
relatives of the Pawnee. 

Miss Mary Hungate, a student of Nebraska University, grad- 
uated in 1915, married and was last heard from under the name of 
Mrs. Floyd Bennett, with her home in the Philippine Islands. Her 
thesis which follows is a remarkable condensation of parts of the 
folk lore of the Pawnee and other plains tribes. A. E. S.) 


Tales of the Creation 


One of the characteristics of mankind that has been 
manifest all through the ages is curiosity. Man has ever 
been asking the questions ‘‘Why”’ and ‘‘How’’ and en- 
deavoring to find the answers by drawing upon his 
experience. his environment, and his imagination. Like 
all primitive people the Nebraska Indian answered the 
questions as they arose, and in consequence left us a 
wealth of folk-lore which portrays the religious beliefs, 
ceremonies, and explanations of natural phenomena in 
a most artistic manner. 


We have been so busy studying the mythology of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Egyptian and the Hebrew that we 
have neglected the tales produced by the first inhabitants 
of our own state. I shall present some of the myths 
developed by the Nebraska Indian in connection with his 
religious beliefs which rival the mythology of any 
ancient people in scope of imagination and artistic 
design. 
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Council of the Pawnee with Major Long and Staff (From Painting by Samuel Seymour) 
October 9, 1819 
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The story of the Creation has furnished such a vast 
field for the dreamer that many tales have arisen con- 
cerning the beginning of the earth. Each tribe developed 
its own explanation. These differ greatly in detail, yet 
in part bear a remarkable resemblance to the theories 
advanced by the forerunners of our modern civilization, 


Tale of the Chawi Pawne: 

Roaming Chief, the hereditary chief of the Chaui, 
tells the following tale which has been handed down for 
generations by this tribe, the Pawnee. 

‘After Tirawa created the sun, the moon and stars, 
the heavens, the earth and all things upon the earth, he 
spoke. At the sound of his voice a woman appeared 
upon the earth. Tirawa spoke to the gods in heaven and 
asked them what he should do to make the woman happy. 

The Moon spoke and said, ‘‘ All things that you have 
made, vou have made in pairs, as the Heaven and the 
Earth, the Sun and the Moon. Give a mate to the woman, 
so that the pair may live together and help one another.’’ 

Then Tirawa made aman and sent him to the 
woman, and he said: 

‘*‘Now I will speak to both of you. I give you the 
earth. You shall call the earth ‘Mother.’ You shall also 
eall the Moon ‘Mother.’ The heavens you shall eall 
‘Father’. In time you, woman, shall be known as 
‘Mother’ and man shall be known as ‘Father’. I give 
you the sun to give you light. The moon also shall give 
you light. The earth also will give you light. 

‘*The earth also will I give you, and you are to eall 
her ‘Mother’, for she gives birth to all things. The 
timber that shall grow upon the earth you shall make use 
of in many ways. Some of the trees will have fruit upon 
them. Shrubs will grow from the ground which will have 
berries upon them. All these things will I give you and 
you shall eat of them. Never forget to call the earth 
‘Mother’, for you are to live upon her. You must love 
her, for you will walk upon her. 
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‘*T will show you how to build a lodge so that you 
will not be cold or get wet from the rain. Go get timber. 
Cut ten forked sticks and set them in a circle. Cut some 
poles to lay upon the forks. The posts that are set in the 
ground to uphold the lodge represent the four gods who 
uphold the heavens in the northeast, the northwest, the 
southeast, and southwest. There are minor gods be- 
tween these with powers that connect the power of one 
god to another. There is also an outer circle of many 
gods, and you shall cut poles to represent them; their 
power extends from one god to another. 

‘*When the lodge is complete, dig in the center a 
fireplace and I will give you fire-sticks so that you can 
make a fire. These fire-sticks belong to the sun. Fire will 
do many things for you. 

‘* After you have completed the fire-place, make the 
ground even inside the lodge, leaving only one small 
mound in the west for an altar. Kill a buffalo and place 
the skull on the altar. Though the skull has no life in it, 
I, Tirawa, the spirit of the buffalo, will be present there 
when the rays of the sun sh‘ne upon it. For this reason 
always keep the skull on the altar facing the east, so that 
the first rays of the sun as it enters the lodge will shine 
upon it. Remember the skull, for I have placed it in the 
lodge to live with you and talk to you. Listen to the 
thunder, for it is your Father’s voice. You must 
sacrifice things to him and to the other gods in the 
heavens. 

‘*T now give you, Man, a bow and arrows which are 
to be known as ‘the wonderful bow and arrows’. To you 
too, Woman, I give bow and arrows and also a hoe made 
from the shoulder-blade of a buffalo, and seeds of four 
different colors, and you shall have corn of these colors. 
Make a pot from the clay of the earth and cook the corn 
on the fire and eat it. I will tell you what herbs to eat 
and what to give to the sick. Eat these things and the 
flesh of animals.’’ 

When they had completed the lodge Tirawa spoke 


again and said: 
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‘‘T make you to live in the lodge and you shall in- 
crease, but you are not to live forever. You are to die 
and will be placed in the ground again. You and your 
children must always remember that I gave you life, but 
you are to return to your Mother the earth again.’’ 

High Eagle, a Kitkehahki medicine man, told the 
following story. 

After Tirawa created the world he created man 
and put him on the earth facing north. Tirawa told 
this man to put his thumbs together facing north. 
The man obeyed and upon his thumb-nails appeared 
the imprint of the faces of the two gods of the north. 
After the man’s thumb-nails were grown out and the 
faces had disappeared he was told by Tirawa to again 
extend his thumbs toward the north, and the faces of the 
other two gods of the north appeared on his thumb-nails. 

The four gods of the north are the gods who send 
the buffalo to the people and rain that the crops may 
grow. They gave to the man power to create a mate for 
himself by sending a Kingfisher to the earth. The King- 
fisher divided the earth so that part of it became water 
and part became land. After the Kingfisher had done 
this the bird dropped down beside the man, who reached 
out his hand and touched it. Thereupon the bird became 
a woman. 

Tale of the Skidi Pawnee 

That the Skidi Pawnee had very little contact with 
the other tribes is shown by their mythology, as their 
tales differ greatly from those of the other Pawnee tribes. 
This difference is quite marked in their story of the 
creation which follows: 

In the beginning was Tviawahut (the Universe and 
Everything Inside) and chief in Tviawahut was Tirawa 
the All-Powerful, and his spouse was Atira (Vault of the 
Sky). Tirawa stationed the gods in the sky as Stars, 
Sun, and Moon. Toward the western paradise, as min- 
isters of the Evening Star, he placed Cloud, Wind, 
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Lightning, and Thunder. Tirawa looked and was 
pleased. 

Then Tirawa told the Bright Star that he was ready 
to make the earth and that he should tell the gods to 
sing, for he was going to drop a'little pebble. Then the 
gods began to rattle their gourds and sing and the 
Clouds came up black and dense, and as the wind blew the 
clouds they became blacker and heavier and the Thunder 
und Lightning entered the Clouds. The Clouds were 
placed over space and into these Tirawa dropped a 
pebble which rolled around among them. When the 
storm had subsided the space was found to be filled with 
water. 

The four-quarter gods were then given war-clubs, 
and as soon as they touched the waters they struck them 
with their clubs so that the earth was created and the 
water was separated from the land. 

After the earth was made Tirawa commanded 
Bright Star to tell these gods to sing, and the sone was 
to be about the formation of the earth. So the four gods 
sang and the Clouds came up, the Winds howled, the 
Lightnings flashed, and the Thunders roared. While the 
four gods sang about the formation of the earth, the 
storm passed over the earth, and as the Wind blew it 
rained, the Lightnings striking in the ground, thus 
giving life to the earth. The Thunders shook the earth, 
so that in the parts where the earth was not level the 
dirt slid down into the valleys. 

Then Tirawa commanded Bright Star again to in 
struct these four gods to sing, but this time their sono 
was to be about the timber and the underbrush that makes 
the land gray. The earth was covered with plants but 
the plants contained no life. When the Winds blew 
through them and the Rains fell upon them, when the 
Lightnings struck them and the Thunders sounded above 
them, then the timber possessed life. 

After this was done Tirawa again commanded 
Bright Star to tell the gods to sing. Then the Winds, the 
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Clouds, the Lightnings and the Thunders passed along 
the creeks, the ponds, the rivers and the lakes. As the 
Wind passed over the streams of water it cleansed the 
bottoms of the streams and purified them. Then it rained 
and filled the streams with water. The Lightnings 
struck the streams and the Thunder sounded into them 
so that, replying, was heard the sound of the streams 
flowing from the lands and Tirawa now knew that the 
streams were sweet. 

Again Tirawa commanded Bright Star to instruct the 
gods to sing and to. send the Winds, the Clouds, the 
Lightnings and the Thunders to the earth. The Winds 
and the Clouds passed over the earth, and wherever there 
was scattering of seeds by the gods, here the Lightnings 
and Thunders worked, so that life was put in the seeds 
and they at once sprouted and came up from the ground. 
After this was all done Tirawa was glad, and he hid him- 
self for a time. 

In the meantime the Great Star, as he followed the 
stars to the west, came to the home of Bright Star. He 
united with her and to them was born a daughter. Some- 
time after this the Sun overtook the Moon, and to them 
a son was born. Then Tirawa spoke to Bright Star and 
commanded her to place the girl upon the Clouds that 
she might be taken down to earth. So Bright Star spoke 
to the gods, telling them to sing about making the storm. 
As the Clouds arose she took her little girl and placed 
her upon the Clouds. Then, as the old men rattled their 
gourds and sang about the storm traveling downward 
to the earth, the Clouds moved toward the earth. The 
storm passed over the earth and all at once a funnel- 
shaped Cloud touched the earth. Then the Clouds arose, 
and there was the little girl standing upon the earth. 
Thus came the Pawnee name ‘‘Teuraki’’ or Rainstand- 
ing—the name for the girl. And she wandered about the 
land, not knowing where she was. 

Now when the girl was placed upon the earth Tirawa 
again commanded Bright Star to speak to the four gods, 
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telling them to send the storm, and bidding the Moon 
place her child upon the Clouds, so that the Clouds should 
go to the earth and place the child upon the earth. So the 
four gods rattled their gourds and sang once more. As 
they sang, the Winds arose, the Clouds came up and the 
Lightnings and Thunders entered the Clouds. The Clouds 
arose to where the Moon was standing and she placed 
the child upon the Clouds. In funnel shape the Clouds 
moved downward until they touched the ground, and the 
child Piruski stood upon the earth. 

Piruski wandered about until he found the girl, but 
neither of them was capable of caring for anything until 
Tirawa commanded Bright Star to tell the gods to sing 
again and so to put life into them and give them under- 
standing. As it rained upon the two children the Light- 
nings struck about them and the Thunders roared, which 
awakened the children and gave them life. 

After a child was born to them they seemed to under- 
stand all—that they must labor to feed and clothe the 
child, and that they must erect a grass lodge in which to 
protect him from the rain. So the gods sang and gave 
to the woman earth, timber, and water. After they gave 
her seeds they sent dew, fog, rain, mist, wind and night. 

After these things were made the storm swirled 
around the grass lodge that the woman had built and the 
woman knew that her lodge had been visited by the gods. 
She had her lodge, the altar in her lodge and the holy 
place west of the lodge. Then she remembered the path- 
way from the west to the center of the earth where she 
had been put. This she was to remember always, that 
above that centre dwelt Tirawa, who had spoken all these 
things to her. Then the Lightning taught her the use of 
firesticks, and she remembered that whenever she left the 
lodge she must speak as speech was given to her by the 
gods. 
After all this singing by the different gods in heaven 
they remembered the man and that they had not given 
him anything. So the gods in the West sang and he was 
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¢iven moccasins to wear on his feet, and a robe to cover 
his body. They told the man that Atira, the mother corn, 
should always be with him and that he should always 
wear the Swift Hawk to tell him of the office of a warrior. 
They gave him the war-club to remind him that the war 
clubs divided the earth from the waters, and the Swallow 
who is the messenger from the gods. The gods gave to 
him colors and paints, taught him the names of the 
animals and gave him the bow and arrow with which to 
kill the animals. 

These things were not given to them all at once, but 
the gods sang and mentioned the things they were to 
have. The people multiplied and discovered the exist 
ence of other peoples. Then all of the peoples were 
brought together for a great ceremony, their camps being 
arranged according to the relative positions of the 
particular stars upon which they severally depended 
After they were gathered together the Evening Star 
revealed to them the use of the bundles and various other 
ceremonies. 

After Piruski died his skull was taken up and placed 
in a bundle so that his spirit should always be present 
and impart power to the Skidi people. Many years after 
his death another Chief had taken charge. The people 
liked him, for he was kind. Now in one of their journeys, 
while a woman was putting up a tipi the pole slipped and 
fell upon the skull, breaking it. The chief who was keeper 
of the bundle said that he knew it was going to break, 
for he had been commanded by the gods to change the 
skull. So the ceremony was held and they opened the 
erave of the seeond ehief and placed his skull in the 
bundle. 

Tale of the Hribara Pawnee 

The Hribara, who are closely allied to the Skidi, 
have preserved this tale explaining the Creation. 

There was a big lake. On this lake were two ducks 
swimming around. They saw the Wolf coming from the 
southwest. Then they saw in the north Lucky-Man 
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coming. The Wolf and Lucky-Man met on the shore of 
the lake. 

The Wolf challenged Lueky-Man to see who could 
endure the rain the longest. The Wolf hung up his own 
skin, while Lucky-Man hung up all kinds of feathers on a 
long stick. It commenced to rain. 

The Wolf finally gave in. He said: ** I am beaten, but 
now I want you to create with me. I want to make land. 
[ want you to make land, and whatever things should live 
upon it.”’ 





Roam Chief (Pawnee) and Yellow Hair (Sioux) 


agree to “bury the hatchet.” 
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Then the Wolf said, ‘‘1 will take the north side of 
the Missouri River and I will make land.’’ The Wolf 
called a Duck and said, ‘‘ Now, Duck, can you dive away 
down under the lake and fetch me some dirt from the 


»>° 


bottom? 

The Duck said, ‘‘Yes.’’ And the Duck dived and 
brought up mud and placed it before the Wolf. 

The Wolf then threw the mud to the north, saying: 

‘*Form into land, and let it be prairie, and let buffalo 
roam over the prairie.’’ And it was done. 

Then the Wolf told Lucky-Man that it was his turn. 
Lucky-Man then turned and called the Duck and told it 
to bring the mud from the lake. This time he brought u» 
more than he had brought the Wolf. Lucky-Man threw 
his on the south side of where the Wolf had made his 
land. Hills and mountains were formed. The buffalo 
were seen on the land. 

Lucky-Man said: ‘‘ When the people come they shall 
choose to live on the south side of the Missouri River, for 
there are hills and valleys, so that their ponies, dogs and 
buffalo can find shelter in the hills and mountains. You 
made your country level; in the winter time the buffalo 
will be driven away from there by the storm.’’ 

The Wolf made the land on the north side and 
Lucky-Man made the land on the south side; so there was 
a channel between the two countries where the Missouri 
river bed is. The first thing they knew, the stream of the 
Missouri began to flow along the dividing line of the two 
countries they had created. 

Tale of the Wichita 

In the time of the beginning there were no sun, no 
stars, nor anything else as it is now. 

Man-Never-Known-on-Earth, Kinnekasus, was the 
only man that existed and he it was that created all 
things. When the earth was created it was composed of 
land and water but they were not yet separated. The land 
was floating on the water and the darkness was every- 
where. After the earth was formed, Man-Never-Known- 
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on-Earth made a man whose name was Having-Power-to 
Carry-Light (Kiarsidia). He also made a woman for the 
man whose name was Bright-Shining-Woman. 

After the man and the woman were made they 
dreamed that things were made for them, and when they 
woke they had the things of which they dreamed. Thus 
they received everything that they needed. The woman 
was given an ear of corn, whose use she did not know, but 
it was revealed to her in her heart that this was to be her 
food, and that it was to be the food of the people who 
should exist in the future, so the Mother-Corn should be 
nursed and preserved in order to provide that food. Still 
they were in darkness, not knowing what was better than 
darkness. 

Once upon a time it came into the mind of Having- 
Power-to-Carry-Light that he should go toward the east. 
He went farther and farther, not knowing where nor 
why but propelled by some power within himself. 
Finally he came to a grass lodge where he found some 
one else existing on the earth besides himself. This 
man of the grass lodge told him that he had brought him 
there to reveal certain things to him that were to 
transpire. He told him that the one who created them 
both was about to improve their condition, to cause 
villages to spring up and to give them power to teach the 
people things that had always been unknown. 

While they were talking they heard a voice from the 
east telling them to hurry and prepare their arrows in 
order to shoot the deer that were on their shore. After 
they had prepared their bows and arrows the voice spoke 
to them again, saying that there would be three deer,but 
that they must shoot neither the black deer nor the white 
deer but the one that was half black and half white. 

The two men went out and saw the deer coming out 
of the water toward them. When they got to the bank 
the white-and-black deer jumped out and as it was jump- 
ing the man of the grass lodge shot it. After shooting it 
he followed all three deer. Then he heard a voice 
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saying, ‘‘You have done the right thing.’’ By shooting 
the deer that was half black and half white it was 
signified that there should. be days and nights. 

The white deer went ahead, then the black deer, then 
the one that was wounded. The man of the grass lodge 
followed them. This meant that everything would move 

that the sun would rise, the stars would move, and that 
darkness and light should move on. So the man of the 
grass lodge became Star-that-is-Alwayvs-Moving (Kinni- 
heguidikidahis). 

Having-Power-to-Carry-Light stayed there on the 
shore after the other man had left to follow the deer. 
As he looked toward the east he saw a man standing in 
the water who said that thereafter he should be called 
Reflecting-Man—the sun. So the man on shore thought 
that, as he was to be known as the sun, he should give 
light and be seen by the people and aid them to have 
great powers. Then Having-Power-to-Carry-Light — re 
turned home, and as he had light to travel in he could 
see a long way. He found that light was better than 
darkness, for he could travel much faster. 

When he got home the sun went down and he saw 
three stars come up in the sky, followed by a single star. 
Having-Power-to-Carry-Light made up his mind that the 
three stars were three deer and that the other star coming 
up behind was the man who wounded the deer. 

This was a new start for the man and the woman. 
Time went on, and Having-Power-to-Carry-Light saw 
that the promises which were made by Man-Never 
Known-on-Earth to Star-that-is-Always-Moving were 
being fulfilled. He saw villages springing up. There 
were more people existing, and this was as had been 
promised. 

After these things had happened the man and the 
woman went from one village to the other showing the 
people how to use the things they had. Having-Power- 
to-Carry-Light traveled like a spirit. He taught the men 
how to travel from one place to another, how to hunt the 
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animals that existed for their use, and how to make the 
things they needed. 

When Bright-Shining-Woman began her’ work 
among the women she first gave them Mother-Corn 
which they planted, cultivated, harvested and used for 
food. She taught them the various uses that the corn 
could be put to, so that they progressed very rapidly. 

After Bright-Shining-Woman had given all these 
instructions to the other women. telling them how to 
make their offerings to her and to the other heavenly 
beings, she told them that she had all of their powers and 
they were to know their condition through her. Then 
she disappeared. 

Now Having-Power-to-Carry-Light told the men 
that in bringing their game to the hunt they must offer 
to the moon, to the stars, and other heavenly bodies. 
After he told them all the things they were to have, to 
use, and to do he told them that there was a place for him 
to go, and he too disappeared. 

Late that evening after the sun went down the people 
saw the woman in the sky and she had become the moon. 
Early the next morning after the darkness passed away 
the people saw a star in the heavens and it was the man, 
who then became known as the First-Star-Seen-After 
Darkness-Passes-By. 


Tale of the Caddo 


In the beginning the sun, stars, moon, and earth did 
not exist as they are now. Darkness ruled. With the 
lapse of time came a man, the only living being. Soon 
after his arrival a village sprang into existence with 
many thousands of people. For a time he disappeared 
and then he seemed to be everywhere. He called all of 
the people together and gave them all kinds of seeds 
which they were to eat. He told them that the Great 
Father-Above would give them a man by the name of 
Sun who would overcome Darkness. 
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He also announced to the people that the Great- 
Father-Above had given him marvelous power, because it 
was necessary for some one on earth to carry out his 
will. He told them to return to their homes, hold a 
council among themselves, and select a chief whom they 
should look upon as a great father. 

When they had returned and assembled there was a 
man in the council by the name of Coyote who told them 





Rev. Samuel Allis 
Congregational Missionary to 
Pawnee 1834-1846 


that the unknown powerful man should be called Moon 
because he was the first man created on the earth. 

After Moon came to be chief he selected another 
whom he called Errand Man to be his helper and to call 
the people together. He was sent to tell the people to 
prepare to leave their Old-Home-in-the-Darkness, for the 
Moon was going to lead them through into a better land. 
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All of the people gathered together in groups and each 
selected a leader. Moon told all of the leaders that they 
must sing and beat their drums as they were moving on 
and that none of them should ever look back the way they 
came, lest the people should be stopped and remain in 
darkness. 

So the people began moving westward, and they 
came out of the ground into another world. While they 
were yet traveling Coyote told the chief that the world 
was too small for the people; then he turned and looked 
back in the direction whence they had come. The people 
had not all come out, so those went back while the others 
kept going westward. 

Finally the chief picked up some dirt and threw it 
in front of him. It formed very high mountains. When 
the people came to the mountains they stopped and 
began to make their first homes and villages. Moon went 
to the top of a mountain looked about, finding that the 
people had gone in different directions. When they all 
lived together the only language spoken was Caddo, but 
after they scattered they all spoke different languages. 
When Moon came to his people—the few he had left—he 
told them the name of the place in the ground from which 
they had come. He told them the direction to their right 
hands should be called North or cold side and the diree- 
tion to their left hand side should be called South or 
warm side. 

In the beginning all of the people lived in darkness, 
but they became dissatisfied and wanted light. They 
called a council to diseuss how they should get light. 
The Coyote was first to voice the complaints of the people 
and he carried them to the Moon, who was a prophet. 
The Moon thought over the question and then reported: 

‘‘There are yellow, black, spotted, half-spotted and 
white deer upon the earth. These deer are here for a 
purpose. If you kill the white deer everything shall be 
white, if you kill the spotted deer everything shall be 
spotted and bad, if you kill the black all shall remain in 
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darkness, but if you kill both the black deer and the white 
deer we shall have day and night. During the day every- 
thing shall be white and we can go about and hunt and 
visit, but during the night we can return to our homes 
and rest.’’ 

The people accepted the prophet ’s words and started 
out and hunted until they killed the black and white deer, 
and from that time on we had day and night. 


When the Sun first came out of the east and went 
down in the west it went too fast to do them any good at 
all. Coyote announced that he was going to stop the 
Sun from going so fast. He started eastward early in 
the morning and waited for the Sun to come up. When 
the Sun came up he found Coyote waiting for him. 
Coyote told the Sun he wanted to talk to him, for he was 
in trouble. The Sun said that he could not stop and 
talk, but Covote told him that he would go along with 
him. So the Coyote kept talking about the things that 
had lately happened and walking very slowly. When 
the Sun was nearing the west Coyote asked him to wait 
a moment and scampered over. After a while the Sun 
grew tired of waiting and went on very slowly, lingering 
for the Covote to come, but Coyote did not appear. The 
Sun went down very slowly, still waiting for Coyote, but 
Coyote did not appear. And this is the reason why the 
Sun still lingers and goes down very slowly. 


In the beginning of the world people and animals all 
lived together and were the same. After a time they 
became too numerous and there was not food for all. A 
council was held and they decided that some should 
become animals and live apart and be hunted for food. 


Some of the people who lived where the big fire had 
burned the grass were rolled about in the black ashes until 
they became black and took the form of bears. Long 
pieces of white stone were put in their mouths for teeth 
and in their feet for claws. Each was given ten lives. 
When killed the first time he was not so very fierce. The 
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second life arose from the blood that was spilled when 
the first was killed. Each time after he was killed he 
became fiercer and fiercer, so when he came to his tenth 
life he was so fierce that he fought and ate human beings. 

Other people who lived where the long grass grew 
were rolled upon the earth. When they arose they had the 
form of buffalo, and grass clung to them and hung like a 
beard under their necks. They too were given ten lives 
end put on the prairie to live where man might hunt 
them. The deer were made in same way, and after 
them all of the other animals. 


Moon showed the people how to make bows and 
arrows, how to hunt and how to fight, but at last he be- 
eame wicked and sinned and was banished to the sky, 


where he still lives. 


HOW WHITE MEN MADE THE WILD WEST WILD 


When we think of cruel Indians, we usually think of the Sioux 
and the Apaches. And yet the Sioux were not really a savage race 

Chief Standing Bear, the last great leader of the Sioux, has 
written his autobiography, and one passage follows: 

“We did not think of the great open plains, the beautiful rolling 
hills, the winding streams with tangled growth, as ‘wild.’ Only to 
the white man was nature a ‘wilderness,’ and only to him was the 
land ‘infested’ with ‘wild’ animals and ‘savage’ people. To us it was 
tame. Earth was bountiful, and we were’ surrounded’ with the 
blessings of the Great Mystery. 

“Not until the hairy man from the east came, and with brutal 
frenzy heaped injustices upon us and the families we loved, was it 
‘wild’ to us. When the very animals of the forest began fleeing from 


his approach, then it was that, for us, the ‘wild west’ began.” 


Irom Shannon County News, March 4, 1938. 
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A TRIBUTE TO D. F. NEISWANGER OF CAMBRIDGE 
Historian and Monument Builder of Southwest Nebraska 


By Elbert L. Taylor 


This is the story of a pioneer Nebraska family, typical of the 
high class of courageous homeseekers who formed a majority among 
the settlers of the Plains States. 

David Frank Neiswanger (or Frank, as he is known) was 
born in Washington, Iowa, on January 18, 1858. He was the fourth 
child of David Neiswanger, who came from Ohio (Wayne County) 
to Iowa in 1853 and contracted for the land that was to be the 
family home. He also built a frame house ready for occupancy by 
the family a vear later. 

In 1854 Mary Neiswanger, with their two children, came from 
Ohio by boat and railroad to Clinton, Iowa, which at that time was 
the extreme western limit of the road. From Clinton they traveled 
by stagecoach to their new home. David Neiswanger made the en- 
tire trip by covered wagon, bringing with him the meager belong- 
ings of the family. 

The first home of the Neiswangers was built entirely of native 
wood. It measured 14 by 24 feet, and later was used as the wood- 
house. All the dimension lumber was hewn out with an axe except 
the siding, which was hauled to the mill and sawed. The house was 
put together without the use of nails, wooden pins being used 
throughout. Even the shingles were home-made. 

This was a typical pioneer home, and the latchstring was al- 
ways out. It was here that David and Mary Neiswanger reared 
their eleven children, and here that each rounded out a life of 
eighty-five rich years. 

In this environment voung Frank was truly bred and born a 
pioneer. He helped his father break the prairie in eastern Iowa. 
At the age of twenty-one he came alone to Nebraska, and in Saline 
County bought land and broke it out. For four years he tilled that 
land, then the pioneer spirit moved him to settle in Furnas County, 
where in 1883 he bought more land and started anew on the fron- 
tier. He still owns that land. In 1911 he went into Colorado and 
near Yuma acquired more raw land. Though he supervised its till 
ing, he continued to live in Cambridge, Nebraska. 

While still a young man in Saline County, Frank Neiswanger 
met and married Arminnie A. Randolph. This was at the little town 
of Wilber, and two years later the young couple came to Cam' ridge 
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to make their home. There the writer enjoyed a long and very inter- 
esting interview with them recently. For fifty-three years they have 
lived in this modest, comfortable little house in the northwest see- 
tion of the city. 

The father of Mrs. Neiswanger was a Union soldier. He 
served throughout the Civil War and received his honorable dis- 
charge, but on the journey back to his Iowa home he sickened and 
died and was buried by his comrades near Memphis, Tennessee. In 
1873 the widow came with her two children, her brothers and sisters, 
to live in Saline County. A month later she followed her husband 
and was buried at DeWitt on April 13th—the day of the Great 
Blizzard. 

Through all these years Mrs. Neiswanger herself has been a 
faithful companion and co-worker with her husband, patiently en 


during the hardships, wisely fulfilling her myriad duties in the 


home, and giving him never-failing sympathy and encouragement. 
Two children were born to th r union. Isola ed at he re oO 
twenty-three vears: Gladys remains at home to help a comfo 
her parents. For nearly seventeen vears she was the trusted book 
eeper and office girl of the beloved old Cambridge physician, Dh 
A. L. Kee, who died about 1932 
The population of ¢ bh e had sear , vv hundred 
and he Ne ing cho it fo ell yim The next 
vear (June 24 8814) he bought a barber shop and so became a part 
of the business life of the village. Knowing nothing of the e, he 
engaged Arthur Barnhart, neighboring homesteader and expert ( 
barber, and that was the beginn of a lone, varied and usetul lite 


the community. 


The old-time barber shop was a loeal gathering place where 


men congregated to visit and spin their y : dl just ch a shop 
was Neiswanger’s. In a vear or so he telt compete oO ¢ pens 
with Mr. Barnhart, and handled the business himse! no 
when he sold out to Jess Stan ie and Tom Redford, who still carry 


on in the old building erected D\ Mr. Neiswanger early in his eareei 
Mrs. Stansbie was his partner there for nearly twenty years. 

As a side line while running the shop, Mr. Neiswanger sold 
monuments. This work was natural to him, as | ath and oth 
er had engaged in the business in Iowa and the brother was an 
expert stone-cutter. It was not long until he built up a large pat 
ronage from the surrounding country. 

Being a true pioneer himself, it was natural for Mr. Neiswanger 
to become interested in the preservation of pioneer history. Gradu»] 
ly he made it a hobby to see that all historical spots in the Nebras- 
ke section of the Republican Valley were suitably marked so that 


‘oming generations might ke inspired by the storied past. Twenty- 
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nine such markers have already been placed in the territory near 
Cambridge, and largely at his own expense. This story has been 
ably told in a series of articles by Superintendent N. L. Tyson of 
Cambridge. With these two men the writer has visited a number ot 
such markers, and can truly appreciate the sincerity of the one r 
sponsible for them. 

In 1936 Mr. Neiswanger’s health began to fail and he sold the 
monument business, but still retains an office there and spends con 
siderable time in leisurely wood-carving. Many are the friends and 
housewives who have received ox-vokes, mixing bowls, olive forks 
and various other trinkets from this capable hand \ large number 
of such souvenirs have been carved from the logs of red cedar 
taken from the old Pony Express Station near North Platte. Be 


} 


sides the history involved, the high esteem in which the wood-carve 


is held in this community makes these souvenirs a treasu to then 
owners 

| i as the ols ) af iv ( him, ua long 
been a booster fo that se« no the State Onee during the early 
pioneer days a noted evangelist, Sam Jones by name, stopped in 
Cambridge and in the course of his sermons said: 

‘Friends, | h to leave one thought with you, and that is to 
keep your wh el . or ome «di a vel tleman may drop ig 

Mr. Neiswanger took this message literally, and during his ae 
tive lifetime he made it his duty to help keep Cambrtage clean, For 
many years it was not an uncommon sight to see him down town 
bright and early in the morning, sweeping the leaves and rubbish 
from the streets. | fact, he was so regular and thorough in this 
work that people took it for granted, and in later years newcomers 
supposed him to be the city’s official street weeper. And where 


ever there was an important errand to be run or something special 
to be done, there he could a \ he found. 

\n amusing and reliable story is often told, touching this side 
of his life. An old German frau and her husband were in Cam- 
bridge one day, and while she waited to see the family doctor her 
husband attended to various matters of business about town. Wish- 
ing to get word to her spouse, she sail to the offiee giri: 

“I wish you would go out and ask that old man who sweeps the 
streets to tell my husband that I am waiting to see the doctor, and 
i want him to come here for me when he is ready to go home.” 

The office girl was Gladys Neiswanger, and the old street- 
sweeper was her father. The point is that the townsfolk knew him 
as a kindly old gen‘tlema ho wished to make himself of service, 
even though only by running a little errand. 

The park in Cambr:dge was one of the very few in this part of 
the State when it was first opened, and tourists made good use of 


it for over-night stavs. Frank, who has been chairman of the 
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Park Committee for nearly thirty-five years, took it upon himself 
to go there early each evening, making sure that all visitors were 
comfortably located for the night and extending a hearty welcome 
on behalf of the town. These little courtesies sprang from the 
goodness of his heart, the love of his fellow-men. 


During his fifty-odd years as a resident of Cambridge, Mr. 
Neiswanger has served for many years on the village board, school 
board, and various other civie bodies. He has been a director of the 
Building and Loan Association since its organization in 1886, and 
it is recognized that his guiding hand is largely responsible for its 
rank as one of the foremost in the State. So well have its af- 
fairs been handled that not until the Roosevelt Recession was it 
forced to foreclose on any of its loans—and only a few at that. 


In his personal business dealings Mr. Neiswanger has loaned 
many hundreds of dollars to people in his vicinity, and has not yet 
found it necessary to foreclose on a single loan. True, some of 
them were not paid, but it was through no fault of the debtor and 
Frank would not lay added burdens on those unfortunates, realiz- 
ing that it could not help him and would make life just that much 
harder for the others. So, on the few occasions when the loans 
were not paid, the debtor still recognizes his debt and wili pay it 
if ever it is possible. 

The Cambridge Telephone Company—one of the very few mu 
nicipal enterprises of its kind that is still going strong—had his help 
in its organization. During the same period, while he was a mem- 
ber of the village board, the present light and power plant was 
started. It is now one of the outstanding plants in the State that 
is municipally owned, and serves its patrons at minimum cost. 

These various activities have required much time and thought 
and effort, and it would seem that one man could hardly have ac- 
complished so much. But in addition to all this he spent his ener- 
gies freely in church work. For many years he served on the of 
ficial board of the Congregational Church. The boys and girls of 
his community have always been the object of his earnest solicitude. 
As a member of the Rotary Club he has sponsored regular outings 
for them. Each year a group of Boy Scouts have been taken on a 
trip to the National Cemetery and the ruins of old Fort McPherson 
near North Platte, and one day of the Pow-Wow at Trenton is reg 
ularly set aside for the boys from Cambridge. Mr. Neiswanger 
personally directs these little tours, and incidentally sees to it 
that everyone has a good time. 

It would be easy to relate many more characteristic incidents 
in the life of this man, but each and every one only emphasizes the 
good nature and deep love for his fellows that set him apart. Frank 
Neiswanger is a man among men who has truly earned the lasting 
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friendships that make glad his path, and that will surely bring to 
him the joys and satisfactions of the Everlasting Life. 

His personal and business associations in the home town have 
included all—both young and old; and though many have differed 
in opinions they invariably hold his judgment in highest respect. 
Without exception, all have a kind word for this old neighbor and 
friend. As one business man stated to me: 

“Never seeking honor or public distinction, Mr. Neiswanger has 
teuched the life of every individual in this community, just by be- 
ing ‘the man behind’ who does the little yet essential things.” 


No greater tribute could be paid to any man than this. 


DR. EDWIN FORD PIPER 


Long before news of the sudden death of Dr. Edwin Ford 
Piper was announced, we had in type his poignant poem “The 
Last Antelope” to open this issue. Another and even more heart- 
searching challenge to the cruel greed of man is found in “The River 
Once More.” Here in a single line he conveys all the passionate 
protest of his soul against irremediable wrong. 

It is a great and tender soul that has now left this earth, a 
soul strengthened by the beauty and majesty and grim endless 
struggle of Nebraska prairies of childhood that he painted with 
so sure a hand. Read “Annie” or “The Schoolmistress” if you 
would see a picture done with supreme economy of words. This 
genius, and the ability to present his message in such simple, direct 
language that he who runs may read, have inspired and endeared 
him to thousands and made him great among writers. His “Barbed 
Wire” books abound in drama, humor, sympathy, satire, keen un- 
derstanding of human nature; his work is a never-failing joy to us, 
and we grieve that there is to be no more. 

Dr. Piper was born at Auburn, Nebraska, in 1871; graduated 
from University of Nebraska in 1897 and there took his A. M. degree 
in 1900. Joined the English faculty at University of Iowa in 
1905, where he has labored as professor of English and directed 
courses in creative writing since 1923. On May 17 a “heart 
attack” in the night released him to roam through fields of ideal 
beauty to his heart’s content. 
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FRANCIS EDWARD PARK 
1878—1938 


Life member of the Nebraska State Ilistorical Society, and 
archeologist of distinction, F. E. Park won recognition from many 
universities and scientific societies for his independent dis- 
coveries, as well as for the aid given on various expediti ms ex- 


cavating Indian village sites near his home at White Cloud, Kansas. 


In 1935 this Society did considerable exeavatinge between 
Rulo and White Cloud, and Mr. Park is really the man who 
placed the Leary Site (mentioned in the Lewis and Clark 
journals) definitely on the archeological map. This was one of 
the largest prehistoric Indian villages in the Middle West and had 
been inhabited by Indians of various archeological pe riods. Mr. 
Park established the approximate toundaries of the village, 
which covered about 120 acres. In the Museum we have two 
pieces of pottery and fifteen specimens of worked flint and 
picked celi which he sent us, taken from the surface of this site. 
His own collection of Indian artifacts included hundreds of 
perfect axes, thousands of arrowheads and spearheads, and great 


qvanties of fetishes, wampum, beads, and domestic implements. 
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On his home farm Mr. Park discovered the single grave of 
2 prehistoric man buried under an arch of limestone, its archi 
tecture being of a type peculiar to Wales. Later he unearthed 
burial vault containing twenty-four skeletons. Many important 
private expeditions were made by him, including those into Rice 
County, Kansas, and in the vicinity of Guide Roek, Nebraska 


While presiding over a Democratic rally on election eve last 
year, Mr. Park was stricken by a heart attack. His wife and 
five sons survive him. 

The Leary Site was thoroughly explored by Mr. A, T. Hill of 
the State Historical Society Archeological Survey ir 


of 1935. A comprehensive report on this site, with many illustra 


the summer 


tions, appears in Nebraska History Magazine, Volume XVII, Number 
(Note: The story of Mr. Park’s life herein contained is taken 
chiefly from the newspaper of his home town-—White Cloud, 


Kansas.—Ed. ) 


“Life is fundamentally good because struggle is good. Nei- 
hardt’s works thrill with the glory of the struggle. To fight and 


conquer, ‘to go on forever a victor in the moment,’ is to live glori- 
ously; but to fight and suffer defeat, to rise and fight again, is also 


” 


glorious. The whole process is something splendid, divine. 


From “John G. Neihardt: Man and Poet,” 
by Julius T. House 


Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne’er succeed. 
To comprehend a Nectar 
Requires the sorest need. 
Not one of all the Purple Host 
Who took the flag today 
Can tell the definition, 
So plain, ot Victory, 
As he defeated, dying, 
On whose forbidden ear 
The distant strains of triumph 
Break, agonizing clear. 
Emily Dickinson, in “The American 
Mind.” (See page 267) 
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TAOP! CIQALA WOTANIN 


This is the Oglala Sioux Indian language for “Little Wound 
News,” a mimeographed school publication received from Mrs 


Bonnie Berry while she was sponsor ol the Indian School at Kvle, 


South Dakota. Brief extracts were given in our last issue: a d 

gest of typical contributions to the paper is here appended to indi 
cate the scope of work being done in the Indian Schools. The spell 
ing of these children is much better than their typography. Words 


of one syllable are frequently divided at the end of a line-—but we 
see the same in this office all too often. Possibly Teacher helned 
with the spelling. The excerpts which follow are verbatim: 

At the Thanksgiving celebration “Mr. Beard” (full name not 
given) “told us that when he was 15 years of age he was in the 
Custer Battle. He said the Indians were angered because a voung 
Indian boy went out from camp to round up the horses to bring them 
in for the use of the warriors and was murdered by the soldiers. 


He said this incident was the immediate cause of the battle. He 
said the Indians fought the soldiers with bows and arrows and 
tommyvhawks and a few guns. He said the battle happened ar 


twelve o’clock noon and that in less than an hour the Indians had 
killed 900 soldiers. He said he thought there were about 4,000 
{ndians. He said that more soldiers were coming to help Custer 
but they turned back. He said he was with his mother at the time 
and that they were afraid, but that they went with the rest and 
tracked the soldiers to the village. He said that Custer, himself, 
got away on a fast horse but the Indians followed him and when he 
saw he was going to be captured he shot himself. He said he did 
not know whether or not any soldiers escaped but that it might 
have been possible. He said they might have escaped with the pack 
mules that got away. lle also said that there were some holes in 
the ground where some of the soldiers might have hid themselves. 

“Mr. Beard said that Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse were the 
Chiefs of the Indians at that time. He also said that Chief Red 
Cloud was his Indian Father and friend and that he liked him very 
much. He said that Crazy Horse had vellow hair though he was a 
full-blood Indian, and that people thought he was a holy man and 
told that his body resisted gun shots. He said that Crazy Horse 
was wrapped in a red blanket and left up on a high hill after he 
died, Lut that his mother came and took him away and no one knows 
now where he was buried. Ile said that a stone was erected where 
Crazy Horse was killed.” 

“At the Practice Cottage we are learning to do something be- 
sides trv and have good manners through our life. Also we are 
learning to take care of children. We let the little Cottage girl, Ar- 
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vella Hernandoz, go to the Nursery to school week days. She takes 
a bath before she goes to school each morning. Arvella’s mother 
went to the hospital in Pine Ridge yesterday. Dr. MeNeil took her. 
When she returns after Christmas vacation we expect her to bring 
back a little baby. We hope it will be a boy. Now Arvella is alone 
with us here, but I think she is just nice the way she acts. We are 
training her to do things for herself. She eats alone at her own 
little table. She plays with her toys. Sometimes she gets into the 
sewing machine drawers, so we moved the thread.” (By Lena Sit- 
ting Bull.) 

“We are studying about Poultry in our room, as we have some 
chickens at school. We study how to feed them and how to keep 
them in a warm place. We had arithmetic about how many boards 
we are going to use in our poltry house . . All of the Home Econom- 
ic girls have been helping in the Practice Cottage to make a layette 
for our infant baby we expect to have in the cottage after Christ 
mas. When we make diapers we baist them first, then sew them on 
the machine. We are going to use some of our pillow cases for 
sheets for the baby bed. Grace Thunderbull and Lillian White Eyes 
made a quilt. Grace also made a blanket and worked around the 
edge with wool yarn. All the girls helped us make something.” (By 
Grace Sitting Eagle and Emma Eagle Bull.) 

“We are having shop classes now. During the last two weeks 
we have made baskets. Some boys have finished their baskets, so 
they are making benches now. We made roosts for the chickens to 
stand on. I am making a basket of red willows.” (By Steven Good 
Crow.) 

“We have some goats at our school. We take turns to milk 
them. As goats are small animals they can be milked on a stand. 
If you give them some grain they will go up the stand themselves. 
When you are going to milk you should wash their udders. Yester- 
goats and Mr. Watson put the pills down into their throats. An- 
thony Apple says they give more milk now than they did when they 


day we gave them some worm pills. Some of the boys hold the 


first came, and that they are getting along alright.” (By Lawrence 
Bull Bear, Arnold Two Crow, and Billie Reddy.) 
“Mr. Billy Fire Thunder showed us 15 potatoes that he got 


from one vine. By not irregating we might raise seven potatoes to 


a vine. And if we plant potatoes on dry land we might raise four 
small ones.” (By Clarinda Yellow Thunder.) 

“Today Grandpa Red Owl went to Mrs. Berry’s room and told 
a. story in Indian about Christmas. Mr. American Horse told it in 


English. There will be a Christmas dance Dee. 21. We are in the 
Christmas play. We sing songs in the auditorium. We sing ‘Jesus 
Loves Me’ first. Then we sing ‘Jingle Bells’ and ‘Silent Night.’ Our 


last song is an Indian song. Some of our mother’s will sing a song 
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too. We are going to write Christmas letters too. We are going to 
invite some people to our Christmas play.” (Primary News.) 
“Mr. Murdock came to Kvle in February 1937 to be the new 


Farm Agent. He was strange to the country and to the Indians, 


but knowing that this country was not fit for farming on a large 
seale he felt that about the onlv way to he Ip the Indians get food 
lor the winter was to start an trrigation project which would care 
tor sever: small earde) plots I] wey r, not all the eardens came 
through ft S summer, io vere ashed out, while parts of others 
ere iken bv p ind «are Though the Kvle Dan he man 
so ( vater supply el her | liood can 1 r the hea 
spi ) st ( co eted which saved parts 
or the ra om comple 1 lu \ ‘iurdo ited 
that the No-Flesh Community are especially commendable for coop 
eration and persistent effor They were besieged by grasshoppers, 
web worms, sand fleas and tomato worms: their water was eut oft 
and they suffered from drout! t v had to harvest some of the 
erops before they were ready because of depredations in the com 
munity, but with all these handicaps they brought in a reeord for 
142 cans of peas, beans and beets and 50 bushels of potatoes, 


Altogether the community and individual gardens tota'ed 6,034 eans 
of vegetables, 929 bushels potatoes, 15 barrels pickels and crout. 
On the whole this is a very good harvest. Mr. Murdock feels that 
many ol the Indians realize the advantages of working together in 
communities and of harvesting their own food for the winter by 
means of irrigation.” 

“The children in our school did not waste much food this week. 
On Monday and Tuesday we wasted the most food. Monday we 
wasted enough corn bread for 15 children, and enough tapioca pud 
ding for 7 children. 





Corn bread at 5e each $.4 
Tapioea pudding at 10¢ each .70 
1.45 


30e a pair and a 


“This will buy gloves for four children 
quarter over.” (From Primary News.) 


Whatever government is not a government of law is a despot- 
ism, let it be called what it may.—Daniel Webster 
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WPA PREPARES GUIDES TO HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Having completed work on manuscript depositories in the 
larger towns, the Historical Records Survey, a project of the Pro- 
fessional and Service Division of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, is now conducting a survey of the manuscripts of county 
historical societies and old settlers’ associations. End products 
cf the Survey’s activities will be two sets of publications—a 
“Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in the United 
States” and a “Guide to Manuscript Collections in the United 
States.” The former work, to be published at Washington, will 
consist of a series of volumes covering the nation as a whole; 
whereas the latter, to be published by the states, will consist of 
separate volumes or series of volumes devoted to individual states 
or groups ot states 

The depository guide will include the name and address of 
the depository and of the official custodian; it will give the history 
ef the depository, its housing, the total number of pieces, their 
arrangement, their accessibility, and the names of the persons, 
places, subjects, and sections of the county with which they deal. 

The guide to collections within the depository will provide a 
researcher with more inclusive information. Each collection will 
be listed and its total quantity and physical condition shown. 
The type of materials (letters, diaries, reports and the like), the 
dates and subjects and periods, and the reason for the historical 
importance of the collection will be indicated. Notes on the his- 
tory of the collection, on the keys to unlock it to ready use, and 
upon the conditions of access to it will further aid the historian. 

After publication, the guides will be placed in libraries, muse 
ums, historical societies, and universities all over the nation. 
Thus it will be possible for students of history to avail themselves 
of a research tool which will control the use of manuscript ma- 
terials as effectively as a library card catalog controls the use 
of a library’s books. 

Within the last month, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
letters have gone out to officials of the various societies as they 
are listed in the State Historical Society’s records. County so 
ciety officials are urged to give any letter received from the 
Survey their immediate attention in order that their holdings may 
be included in the guides mentioned above, and thus bring their 
manuscript materials to the notice of a wider group. Officials of 
societies which have not as yet begun a collection of manuscripts 
will want to take advantage of the service which the Survey is in 
a position to provide. Such services take the form of advice 
ac to archival technique, hints on possible sources of manuscript 
material, and, where possible, actual assistance in gathering ma- 
terials and arranging them into an orderly system. 
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The policy of the Survey in regard to the storage of manu- 
seript acquisitions follows the line laid down for the Historical 
Society by its superintendent, A. E. Sheldon. Writing in the 
quarterly magazine, Nebraska History (Volume XIX, No. 1, page 
61), Dr. Sheldon indicated that, in the main, it is best that manu- 
scripts remain in that part of the state to which they pertain. 
Tiowever, he listed three essentials to a local depository: a safe 
place to house the collection, an active local organization to pro- 
mote the success of the project, and a reliable person in charge. 

Given conditions such as these, the Historical Records Sur- 
vey is always happy to assist in either the establishment of a 
depository or in action designed to inerease the holdings of an 
already established depository. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Frank J. Stanosheck, State Director, Historical Re 


cords Survey, 613 Sharp Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES IN NEBRASKA 


The Nebraska State Historical Society is constantly receiving 
requests for the date and place of birth of persons born or now 
living in this state: also information on marriages and deaths. 
Often important property interests and personal rights depend on 
these data. To meet these requests in a comprehensive, accurate 
manner, the following statement is prepared, directing enquirers 
to the primary sources of information sought: 

1. United States Census Records. The names and ages of 
persons born or living in Nebraska are found in the original 
manuscript census records in the Census Bureau at Washington, 
D.C. The printed volumes of the United States Census do not con 
tain these names and ages. The first U. S. Census of Nebraska was 
taken in 1860, and a new one has been taken every ten years since 
then. The Historical Society Library contains the printed volumes 
of the U. S. Census for all states. It also has the original manu 
seript records of the U. S. Census of Agriculture in Nebraska for 
18580. It does not possess copies of the original list of births and 
ages, nor does any other, office in Nebraska. 

2. Vital Statistics. Beginning in 1905, the record of births 
and deaths in Nebraska is found in the Department of Health, Divi- 
sion of Vital Statisties, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. There 
are no other official manuscript records prior to this date, except 
those referred to in Paragraph 1 above. 

3. United States Land Office Records. The records of all 
land offices in Nebraska. for the vears 1854-1935 inelusive are held 
by the State Historical Society. They contain names of all persons 
who filed on government land in Nebraska, and show where the 


land was located. They do not state the ages. 
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4. Newspaper Records. The State Historical Society offers 
to the publie a library of about 20,000 bound volumes of newspaper 
files, dating from 1854 to the present. These papers contain many 
(but not all) notices of birth, marriage and death. The library 
does not inelude all Nebraska newspapers for this period, however. 

5. School Records. The Nebraska schools keep records of 
the pupils and their ages. These records are not complete, Those 
existing today should be found in the district schools and in the 
offces of county and city superintendents. 

6. Church Records. Frequently information pertaining to 
birth, marriage or death may be obtained from the records kept 
by officials of the church. Marriage licenses in Nebraska are is 
sued by the county judge, and the law requires any person per 
forming a marriage ceremony to notify the county judge within 
fifteen days of the date thereof. 


7. Election Poll Vote and Tax Records. These contain the 


names of many persons who have voted or paid taxes. Part of 
them may be found in the offices of the county clerk and county 
treasurer. They are not complete, but they are valuable in re 
search, 


8. Family Bibles. Formerly the records of birth and death 
were usually kept in the family Bible. This, when it can be located 
(as well as letters of the period) furnishes a primary guide to births, 
deaths and marriages within the family. 

9. Gravestone Records. The dates carved on monuments and 
markers are often used to establish the time of birth and death. 
Patriotic societies and local historical societies in Nebraska are 
now engaged in preparing these data for publication. 

10. Current Research. In Lancaster County the Deborah 
Avery Chapter, D. A. R., has a federal project (sponsored by the 
State Historical Society) to make a complete and continuing list 
of marriages, births and deaths within the county, dating from 
is66 to the present time. At present (May, 1939) the work is 
complete to 1876 and is being carried forward steadily. It is to 
be hoped that this movement will eventually cover the whole state 
in its scope. 

Editor's Note: The legislature in 1869 passed an act requiring 
precinct assessors in the state to take the census of the population 
and include same in their assessment reports. In 1873 the law 
required each assessor to enumerate the births and deaths in his 
precinct during the vear. 

The assessors did not strictly obey these laws. The returns 
of births and deaths and population required by these laws were 
never complete, and the original returns cannot now be found. 

In 1885 the legislature passed an act and apvropriated $50,000 
to take a state census as required by the constitution. This 
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census was carefully taken. The legislature of 1887 refused to 
appropriate the money to print the detailed returns of this census. 


‘ihe original manuscript records cannot now be found 


HOW A TOWN WAS NAMED 


John 


The town of Gordon in Sheridan County was named 


Gordon, Dakota goldseeker and leader of an expedition of twenty 


nine wagons which were burned by U. 8S. troops on May 25, 1875 
A treaty with the Sioux (signed at Fort Laramie in 1868) provided 
specifically that the Black Hills reservation was to be protected 
against any trespass by the whites: but after Custer’s discovery 
of gold none but superhuman efforts could have kept them out. 
Intrepid prospectors, undaunted by repeated warnings, continued 
on the perilous trail. Collins and Russell organized one sueh 
party, with Gordon as captain, and his was the name [everend 
Seamahorn bestowed upon the raw prairie town in 1884. This 
fact was definitely established by Mrs. Grace Hummel of Gordon 
after research covering ten years, despite ridicule and even denial 
that John Gordon ever lived. 


There were two Gordon expeditions to the Black Hills. The 
first numbered twenty-six men and the wife of one of them (Mrs. 


D. G. Tallent) with her son. There were but six covered wagons. 
» 


Afer seventy days’ travel they reached their objective (12 74) 
on French Creek, two and one-half miles below Custer. At once 
the men were out with shovels and pans and returned triumphantly 


> 
» 


with evidence that Custer was right. But soon storm and severe 
cold were upon them, and in a Christmas blizzard they began work 
on the “Gordon Stockade,” described as “the strongest of the kind 
ever built in the West.” It safeguarded seven log cabins, one 
showing a fine degree of workmanship on the part of men from 
Wisconsin pineries. 

On February 6, 1875, Gordon and Eaf Witcher, with a pack 
horse between them, mounted and started back to Sioux City bearing 
gold and messages, and seeking reinforcements, ammunition and 
provisions. Their news created great excitement which naturally 
reached federal ears. The second expedition was quickly or- 
ganized, with 174 men, 2 women, and 29 wagons. Near Newman’s 
Ranch above Boiling Springs, south of the Niobrara, their train 
was surrounded by two troops of cavalry and a company of in- 
fantry. One wagon alone was saved by the resourcefulness of a 
woman riding high on the load; the rest were completely destroyed 
by fire, tineluding blankets and personal possessions Gordon 
was held prisoner until August when released by Judge Dundy 
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of Omaha. Mrs. Hummel has corresponded with his son, now in 
Mlorula, but once a student of University of Nebraska. 

\s a homesteader on the Niobrara I knew that a pile of 
broken remains of wagons marked a spot near Boiling Springs, 


and so never doubted Mrs. Hummel’s story. Her conviction was 
sustained when one Mr. Kimball, last survivor of that expedition, 
lecated in Gordon. On May 26, 1933, these two went out and 


placed a marker on the site of that fire of retribution. 


A BALLAD ON NEBRASKA FUEL 


llow dear to the eyes in the land of Nebraska, where coal 
ean’t be bought and wood isn’t found; where ozone is fresh as 
it is in Alaska, are the big piles of cow chips that lie on the 
cround—the fire-kindling cow chips, the hash-cooking cow chips, 
the corn-saving cow chips that’s scattered around, 

How ardent we seize it, with eyes that are glowing, and say 
to ourselves that it cooks very well; and then when we’re waiting 
and punching and blowing, how rich are the fumes that arise to 
the smell! The needful old cow chips, the odorous cow chips, 
the hash-cooking cow chips so rich to the smell. 

When we think of old woodland with hills that are “valler,” 
where folks must be taught to toddle around, we turn with dis- 
cust from its “agery” pallor right back where both climate and 
cow chips are found—the soggy old cow chips, the rich-scented 
cow chips, the hash-cooking cow chips that out here are found. 

When crops are a failure and stock is a-dyin’, and corn for 
our fuel cannot then he found: when, hauling our water, we’re 
freezing and crying, how welcome the cow chips that out here are 
found—the genuine cow chips, the bonafide cow chips, the pure- 
blooded cow chips that out here are found. 

In this glorious country with water below us: where ozone, in 
short, takes the top off the ground; where hail storms benumb us 
and blizzards o’ercome us, are the soul-cheering cow chips that 
drop on the ground—the time-honored cow chips, the horme- 
steader’s cow chips, the fume-giving cow chips that drop on the 
ground. 

(Editor’s Note: One of the research workers of the His- 
torical Society staff discovered this literary gem in the Hooker 
County Tribune bearing date September 13, 1934; and with it, 
this comment: “Above melodious blank verse was found recently 
in the family Bible at the Hugh Elliot home northeast of Thed- 
ford, and is thought to be half a century old. It bore the initials 
ee ae 











Upper View Carl Jefford’s Ranch in Hooker County 
East Cody Lake in Background 


Group (1 ft to right)—Front row: Robert Crouse, Forrest Bodwell, A. E 
Sheldon, Car! Jefford, FE. E. Barnt 
Back row Burke Bodwell, B. E Bodwell. Charles Gesford, Robert 
Sizer, Ira Huffman, Loyal F. Simon, Joseph Monhart, Glenn Eberspecher, 
Hubert Gesford, Harry Miller, Marvin Huffman, Lloyd Heath. Fred A. Heath. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 
The Sandhill Empire of Nebraska 

Arthur County is a_ typical Nebraska sandhill 
county: 721 square miles area; about 1,200 population; 
31,390 head of cattle; 365 school children. Every person 
has about 320 acres of land to stand on. Every cow and 
ealf has about 15 acres of land to feed on. Every child 
has about 30 cows to milk—if they milked them. But 
they don’t. The calves do that. 

The sandhills roll and roll from one height to an 
other across the county. The little lakes and valleys 
sleep between them. It is a land where freedom rules. 
The sky is deep blue; the white clouds of May sprinkle 
the green grass every day. All the stars shine at night; 
ducks still nest around the border of the lakes. The cry 
of the curlew and sandhill piper are heard in the land 

It is my Nebraska sandhill country, and it brings 
back the years when I was voung and slept under a 
blanket on a sandhill hay-flat while piling up the cattle 
feed for the winter. 

It was an invitation to give the annual commence 
ment address at the Arthur County High School on May 
25, 1939, which brought to me all this sandhill eestacy 
and memory. There was a crowded hall, a graduating 
class of eleven young people, a warm, responsive fellow- 
ship, and a revival of faith and hope in Nebraska and 
in America. There were so many good things and so 
many good people that | cannot mention half of them, 
and so must forego them all. 

And the next day we drove over to the headwaters 
of the Dismal River in the southwest corner of Hooker 
County. It rained, and we were glad to have it rain in 
Nebraska. We had an outdoor picnie with fifty splendid 
men and women and children. We found the lakes at 
the head of the Dismal, and the place where Colonel W. 
F. Cody, Major Frank North and Captain Luther North 
located the Cody-North Cattle Ranch in the summer of 
1877. There are chains of lakes and crystal streams of 
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water leading from one to another, and section after see- 
tion of glorious grazing land, and the sandhill mountains 
all about this great amphitheater where those three 
scouts of the frontier found a eattle range far enough 
from any other cattle range to be free from contact. 

The history of this wonderful Indian scouts’ cattle 
range in the heart of the sandhills on the head of the 
Dismal has been written in part by a number of people. 
Among the manuscripts of the State Historical Society 
is one from the hand of Captain Luther North in his later 
vears. He lived on this ranch. He told marvellous na 
ture stories of whooping cranes, trumpeting swans, and 
coyotes and deer and antelope; and of a big black male 
dog that came into the sandhills and propagated his hy 
brid upon the female wolves until they made a race of 
eattle-killers beyond any other cattle-killers anywhere. 

So we are going back, before long, to erect a monu 
ment on the site of the old Cody-North remote ranch and 
tell some of its stories to each other. 

‘The Sandhill Empire of Nebraska’’ is now a new 
subject for a full-grown frontier lecture by the editor 
of this magazine, and with it goes a map made by A. E. 
Fuller which shows the past history and the wonderful 
present and future of this empire. And some day we will 
have a big day in the Sandhill Empire, and everybody 
will be there and help us to celebrate. 


Mud Springs Back on the Map 


The W riter of these lines looked several hundred fel 
low citizens and frontiersmen in the face at the old Stage 
and Pony Express Station at Mud Springs, Morrill 
County, on Sunday, June 11, and talked to them of the 
heroic memories which adhere to the spot. For three 
days (February 4, 5, 6, 1865) a great hostile horde of 
two thousand Sioux and Cheyenne warriors attacked 
this station. Its original garrison of thirteen men was 
reinforced from Fort Laramie and Fort Mitchell until 
the Indians abandoned the attack. 
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Mud Springs Monument—Pres: ntation of Pony Express Plaqu 
Left to right: Louisa Johnston, Kansas City: Mrs. Etta Scherer, A. E 
Sheldon; Ralph Scherer, son of Mrs. Etta Scherer; Mrs. Philip Schuetz; H 
J. Dallinger; Paul Henderson; T. L. Green. 


For fellow speakers there were Miss Louisa John 
ston of Kansas City, Missouri, great grand-daughter of 
Alexander Majors; G. H. Price, Western Union manager 
at Sidney; former Senator Martin Dimery; Rev. T. C. 
Osborne of Alliance; Mrs. J. H. Cantlin, district presi 
dent of Federated Women’s Clubs, Alliance; J. L. Finn, 
pioneer of Mud Springs; Paul C, Henderson, president 
of Morrill County Historical Societv; Mrs. Phillip 
Schuetz, president Mud Springs Woman’s Club; .J. H. 
Dollinger, seer tary Seottsbluff Chamber of Commerce. 

A splendid group of earliest pioneers going back to 
1870 were there. Their group picture was taken. <A 
marker was dedicated. A plan was made for the per 
manent historie site deeded by Mrs. Nitta Sehere r, owner 
of the ranch. The Burlington Railroad is changing the 
name of the nearby side track from Simlato ‘*Mud 
Springs.”’ 

The day’s slogan: ‘‘ We are here to put Mud Sprines 
back on the map.’ 
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Unicameral Legislature 


The second biennial session of the Nebraska Uni- 
cameral Legislature adjourned June 7. It made history 
in several respects: 

l. The longest session on record—110 days. 
2. The largest appropriations for ‘‘assistance”’ 
to citizens—$14,946,900. 


3. Probably the largest record of absences on 
roll call. 


There are other historical records in this session, but 
the above will serve as samples. 

The writer is frequently asked, by letter and other 
wise, Whether the Unicameral Legislature of Nebraska 
gives satisfaction. This arises, in part, because the edi 
tor of this magazine was the original proponent (in 1913) 
of the Unicameral Legislature for Nebraska and wrote 
the first report (48 pages) in its favor. This report was 
adopted by the Legislative Committee on Reform of 
Legislative Procedure and Bud qet WW Ne braska. and be- 
came the original basis for discussion of the one-house 
legislature in Nebraska. 

To the question whether or not the Unicameral 
Legislature gives satisfaction, the answer always is 
‘*No.”’ No legislature gives general satisfaction. 

A Gallup poll would show this. 

There are some who believe election of members on 
political party tickets would place responsibility and 
give better results. That might be true if there were 
party divisions in Nebraska on state questions. There are 
no such divisions. With a few rare exceptions in the 
history of leading political parties in Nebraska they pre- 
sent no clear-cut state issues. 

The managers of the two leading political parties 
aim to present platforms favoring every proposition 
which has a good bunch of votes backing it. Each then 
denounces the other as a smoke screen. In other words, 
there is no stable political-party line of division in the 
Nebraska voting population. 

There are real lines of division of political thought 
in Nebraska, however. Social progress would be made 
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if we could have election of legislative members based on 
the real issues, with clear-cut, courageous discussion of 
these issues. Such issues will be formulated andl de- 
bated whenever there are candidates big enough and 
brave enough to present them before election. 

The dominant campaign slogan of most candidates 
for the legislature is ‘‘Economy.’’ In practice, ‘*econ 
omy’’ in legislative halls consists in cutting appropria- 
tions in which members are not especially interested, and 
boosting those in which they are interesied. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the legislative sessions of the past fifty vears, 
as is the writer, knows this to be true. 

The chief fault in the Nebraska unicameral system 
is the lack, as vet, of the responsible cabinet form of 
government. That is what is in use in the Canadian 
Provinees. The writer’s study of the Canadian provine- 
ial cabinet and one-house legislature was the basis of the 
report written in 1914. It was the starting-point of our 
Nebraska experiment. 

In Canada all heads of the state departments are 
elected as members of the one-house legislature. The 
term of office is generally five years. The cabinet forms 
a group which must always have a supporting majority 
of the legislature in order to stay in office. These heads 
of the state government must be men of enough ability 
and courage to stand on the floor of the legislature. They 
must there explain and defend the conduct of their de- 
partments. This in itself is a strenuous requirement. 
One does not become the head of a Canadian provincial 
department because his name is Swanson or Johnson. He 
must have—as runs the rude frontier phrase in the sand- 
hills where I lived—some ‘‘guts’’ besides. 

There is more to be said on the unicameral than is 
said here. It will be said later. There is, of course, 
nothing in any form of organization that will ever take 
the place of men of real ability, wide knowledge, and 
courageous (not contentious) conduet. 


The Nebraska Guide Book 


‘‘Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State. 
Sponsored by the Nebraska State Historical Society,’’ 
is the way the advertisements of The Viking Press (New 
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York City) read. The first copy is on my desk. It con- 
tains 424 pages; 18 detailed maps; 85 photos and draw 
ings. Price $2.50. May be ordered from this office. 

This book contains mere important condensed, in 
structive and entertaining information about Nebraska 
than any book I know. The Nebraska Federal Writer’s 
Project had about eighty people upon the job for two 
years. Every portion of the state was traveled to secure 
data. Thousands of documents were ransacked. Hun 
dreds of people were interviewed or written to. Every 
line of manuscript and proof was read four times (in as 
many revisions) by the writer of this notice and by two 
of his Historical Society assistants, in addition to reading 
by the FWP editors. 

The aim of the book is to secure the highest possible 
accuracy combined with the greatest amount of desirable 
information about Nebraska. 

Kiveryone interested in knowing about Nebraska 
home dweller, tourist, world student—will wish to have 
a copy of this book. It is the first Nebraska Baedeker, 
taking the place in Nebraska that the Baedeker Guide 
Books in Europe take in the countries there. The State 
Historical Society, sponsor of the publication, is glad to 
aid in the distribution of the book by special arrange 
ment with the publishers. 


The Golden Spike Celebration at Omaha 


The people at the Omaha village put on a Golden 
Spike Celebration April 26 to April 29, 1939. It was put 
on to prove that the Union Pacific Railroad was built 
across the continent in 1863-1869, how it was built and 
why it was not forgotten. All Hollywood was there, or 
at least as much as was necessary for advertising pur- 
poses. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society also was 
there by invitation of the management. The men who 
did the work were Harold G. Hoagland and A. E. Fuller 
of the State Historical Society, and George Porter who 
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handled the state WPA art exhibits. It is the first time 
in the history of Nebraska that a large section of the 
State Historical Society moved to Omaha. It moved in 
force, with an exhibit of some 30,000 items from its 
museum and library. The exhibit in the Omaha audi 
torium was on for four unprecedented days. Fully 45, 
000 visitors checked through the turnstiles and thronged 
the various historical exhibits. There were eighteen 
separate exhibitors. The State Historical Society ex 
hibit was thronged with eager and inquiring friends. 
The Society’s register received 4,150 new names. It 
was a tremendous lot of work for us all, and one of the 
finest things about it was the letter of appreciation re- 
ceived from the management which reads as follows: 


Omaha, May 3, 1939. 
Dear Dr. Sheldon: 

As chairman of the Historical Exposition Committee ter Golden 
Spike Days, I want to express my sincere appreciation for you 
cooperation in supplying the splendid exhibit which you had on 
display. We have received many fine comments regarding it. 

I shall appreciate it if you will express my thanks to Harold 
lioagland, Arthur E. Fuller and George Eppens for their part in at 
tending the display while it was on exhibit, as well as to A. T. Hill, 
Museum Director, for his assistance in selecting the materials which 
were furnished to us. 

You will be interested in knowing that the total attendance at 
the Historical Exposition for the four days was a little more than 
42,000 which is gratifying to all of us. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
A. A. Lowman 


“It is true that it would sometimes be better to seek a fortune 
in trade if it were not so subject to risk; or again, to lend money 
at interest, if it were an honorable occupation. But our forefathers 
held this belief and enacted it into law—that while a thief was 
compelled to repay double, one who loaned at interest had to repay 
fourfold. From this one may judge how much worse than a common 
thief they thought the fellow citizen who lent at interest.”—Cato 
on Farming (Year 200 B. C.) 
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Frank F. Loomis 


This winter brought to the editor the loss of Frank F. 
Loomis, one of the strong, noble-minded, clear-headed Nebraska 
reformers. Firm in conviction, steadfast in determination; forward- 
looking all his life, to the very last he was deeply interested in 
state and national polities and civie affairs. He served in the State 
Legislature of 1897 and again in 1899. The friendship formed when 
we worked shoulder to shoulder during that first term has never 
diminished, He was author of the anti-trust elevator bill and other 
progressive measures. His mind was keen and active to the last, 
and, falling peacefully asleep on January 1, 1939, he awakened to a 
new year and a new life. 


Mr. Loomis was born at Jefferson, Ashtabula County, Ohio, 
December 26, 1846, a son of Chauncey and Susan Loomis. His first 
marriage was to Emily Perkins. and together they came to Butler 
County in 1866, settling on a homestead near Edholm where he spent 
the rest of his life. On June 27, 1894, he married Ethie M. Bettis, 
then a teacher, who with four of their six daughters survives him. 
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“Tribute to a Pioneer” 

Another memorial to Truman Freeland has been received from 
George W. McAnulty of Scotia, “a lifelong friend.” Appearing first 
in the Ord Quiz, it is worthy of republication here in somewhat con- 
densed form: 

In the passing of Truman Freeland, Garfield County has lost 
her oldest citizen. He came to the county in 1872 with Richard 
McClimans; only one settler had preceded them. 

In the following year I eame to Loup Valley and to Cedar Can- 
yon, looking for a homestead. The first man I met was Truman 
Freeland. He gave me the numbers of a quarter-section of land on 
the west side of the river, and there I filed and made my home. He 
was the first mail carrier appointed to carry the mail on horse- 
back, a star route, from Albion thirty miles across Greeley County 
without a single post office; and he came near losing his life in an 
Indian attack and a blizzard. 

Mr. Freeland was a thinker and a natural scholar, a strong 
champion of education and good citizenship. He married a teacher 
and two children were born to them. His wife passed on while the 
children were small and he, who was never rugged, had to mother 
those little tots alone. None who have not experienced it can realize 
the struggle to bring up those children right! In saying that he was 
a kind husband and father, my words are packed with meaning. 
He was a good neighbor, a loyal, upright citizen, but one who never 
pushed himself forward. 

Truman Freeland was an orator of no mean ability. When the 
Populist Party came into prominence in Nebraska he at once be- 
came an active member, traveling with Omer M. Kem in his cam- 
paign for Congress. He was an enthusiastic member of the State 
Historical Society, organized the County Society at Burwell, and 
was its first president. He was almost the last of the early pioneers 
of Garfield County. May he rest in peace. 


(The untiring efforts of Truman Freeland contributed much to 
the merging of interests of dwellers in the Loup Country under the 
name of North Loup Valley Historical Society. Organization was 
completed at the home of Mrs. Alta MecClimans on June 22 with 
Mr. Freeland as president—-an office held until his death September 
29, 1938.—Ed.) 


David Strong 


“Dave Strong, an old homesteader on the upper Big Bordeauy 
in 1885, born in Iowa in 1851, lived almost to the age of eighty 
seven.” E. P. Wilson of Nebraska State Teachers College wrote 
of his funeral at Chadron on May 14, 1938, adding: “He was a 
typical pioneer of the type who were more inclined to live on the 
timberland than on the plains.” 
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THE LETTER BASKET 
Buckskin and Blanket Days 
The romantic life of Thomas H. Tibbles will soon he given 
te the pu'-lic under above title. His memoirs and all supplemental 
manuscripts and scrap-books are in the hands of an able and 
exper eneed editor, Theodora Bates Cogswell, and hei eVision Is 


promised to the publisher by May 1. 


Mrs. Cogswell is “the much younger sister of Herb Bates, 
who in 1894 married in Lincoln Mr. Tibbles’ elder daughter, Eda.” 
Mr. Bates taught English in the University, wrote music and 


dramatic reviews for the State Journal, and a Charter Day poem 
for which he is still remembered. Following her father’s death, 
the little Theodora came with her mother to make their home with 
Ilerbert Bates, and her story of those vears is so rich in interest 
that we quote her own words: 

Because my own father was dead, my mother and I went 
to Lincoln in 1891. I attended the Capitol school for three 
vears, and finally graduated from the Bancroft in 1895 at age 
twelve; the next week we returned to Cambridge, Mass. But 
tho | was only a little girl, those Nebraska days left a deep 
and permanent imprint. I was an alert, exploratory youngster, 
and | soon knew every inch of Lincoln. For a vear we 
lived on South Sixteenth Street just southeast of the Capitol 
grounds, and | perva led the old building, sitting solemnly 
thru legislative dehates and recording permanent tures ol 

Victor Rosewater, Brvan, and other notables. With Mother 
I went to all the university affairs—the Palladian debates, 
sl 


and the Latin and Gre dramas At eleven I took violin 


lessons of Professor Hagenow at the Conservatory, and was 
finally allowed to play in a concert with the University On 
chestra. What a rare world that was, and what vivid, worth 
while folk in it! Cleve ind different Willa Cathe pretty, 


wistful Dorothy Canfield; Louise Pound, with her pictur- 


esque tennis” skill, and her brilliant brother: Lieutenant 
Pershing: Professor Bruner, with his home full of rare Mex 
ican and Indian trophies; Protesso. Bes s0\ ane hres 
eager-minded boys: scholarly, intense Keene Abbott—all these 
had such a zest for living and achieving. 


I wonder if vou, Dr. Sheldon, who know Nebraska so well. 
can possibly realize the thrill of its differentness to a little 
girl reared in the Harvard atmosphere and who simply re 
turned to that atmospher so that her Nebraska interlude 
has staved vignetted off from the rest of life? The prairie 
schooners of those hard years of the early nineties, going 
so eagerly westward—and returning in 1895 to camp around 


flickering fires in Haymarket Square, with all their dramatie, 
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pathetic legends of “Hope Abandoned” lettered on their sides. 
The wire cages on the O Street sidewalk with their little 
captives—prairie dogs, owls, or coyotes; the stuffed buffa- 
lo in Miller & Paine’s main aisle, adorable for a small girl 
to hug; the easy-riding cowboys who still ambled into town 
now and then and have made all Eastern parkway “postings” 
look ridiculous in my eyes ever since—all these were won 
derful treasures to have known. 

Our next-door neighbors on Tenth Street, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis T. Hartley, in my last vear there adopted meas a sort ot 
extra daughter, and took me everywhere with their brood 
on long drives to their experimental fruit farm out at what 
later became Grandview, and to the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and down along the Crete Road—so that y mem 
ories include not only Lincoln but the rolling prairies all 
around it, sprawled over with sunflowers, or with the moon 
rising across them big as a cartwheel. Grasshopper raids 
and dust-storms, drouth and blizzards and thermometers re 
gistering forty below zero; the hardness of the climate and 
the amazing softness of the Western hearts—these are still 
recorded like a part of my own being. 

In our last year there Mr. Tibbles came often to our 
home. I grew very fond of him, and | think he grew fond 
of me. I did not see him again for ten years. Then, in Boston 
for a visit, he came out to spend an afternoon and evening 
with us. He told us all about his book of memoirs, and his 
fight with Carl Schurz, and the Battle of Wounded Knee, and 
Bright Eyes’ tour in England, and just how he was initiated 
into the Soldier Lodge. So now, as I work over his manu- 
script, the memory of him is very real to me. 

I’m doing my level best not to let my judgment be swept 
away by that exuberance of statement, born of the deter 
mination not to be downed by any diffieulty, which was so 
natural to the early West as I knew it. Breadth of vision, 
generosity, hope, love of freedom, courage under stress 
those were marked elements of the Nebraska of my child 
hood, and I find them all in Mr. Tibbles’ book, along with 
that touch of exaggeration which one small New Englande 
once found entrancing. 


This letter was sent by the editor of this magazine to Charles 


. De France, who a few years ago, at request of the family, 
contributed to the Tibbles Memoirs a biographical chapter that 
should be utilized. Commenting on his old friend’s “fancy to 


ward realism with a romantic streak, of which I once accused 


him,” he heartily concurred in the suggestion of Mrs. Cogswell 


(and the hope of this editor) that Keene Abbott might be persuaded 
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to pick up the thread of his life in the year 1890 and give a sym 
pathetic story ot the later vears, especially those of his ardent 
“labors for better economic conditions for the middle and sub- 
merged classes.” It will be recalled that Mr. Tibbles was vice 
presidential candidate on the Populist ticket in 1904, and as friends 
and fellow-editors he and Mr. Abbott were very close. 

The volume promises to be worthy of its subject and the rich 
historical period of which he was a vital part. 


Trails from Texas 


A letter from E. S. Sutton of Max, Nebraska, brings to this 
desk an array of little known facts concerning the Texas cattle 
drives and the semi-annual buffalo migration, both of which will 
prove of great value to all interested in these lines of historical re 


search. He wrote: 


“We have here a fine old character with a memory that 
is keen and a tongue that loves to wag. In 1871 he went into 
the Southdown country along the Rio Grande and trailed 250 
head of steers up the Big Trail to Wichita. Between there 
and Abilene was not a sign of a house or person. The trail 
was new and hard to locate. Starting out from Sedgewick, 
each morning the Trail Boss rode ahead and spotted the day’s 
trip. They crossed the Hose Creek at Thompson, and started 
trip. They crossed the Rose Creek at Thompson, and started 
a big prairie fire near there that jumped the Little Blue and 
went on to the Big Blue. The cattle went past Fairbury, 
Beatrice and Peru Flats to Nebraska City, where they were 
supposed to be fattened. Nine men trailed them. This deal 
broke the purchaser—a man named Wier or Ware. 

“He came up for the last time in 1877 or ’78, crossing 
the Red River at the Forks. The next house was at Dodge 
City, Kansas. Thence he trailed north to the Sappa near 
Oberlin, crossed the Frenchman at its. mouth, jumped over to 
the Stinking Water, then to Ogallala, and went down the 
Platte to North Platte and across to the Loup. There were 
about 2,600 steers in this herd, driven by eighteen men. 

“In this research I am working with a good friend in 
Colorado who wrote up the history of Washington County. 
My hope is to tie in the Trails as well as the early cattle 
ranches. Most local history and information available today 
is somewhat garbled, being based upon memories often un- 
reliable. I am also working with Mr. E. P. Wilson of the 
Chadron Teachers College” (and member of the executive 
board of the State Historical Society), “who is specializing 
on the Trail and the Buffalo.” 
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Editor’s Comment 


Mr. Sutton’s letter in its entirety is one of the most interesting 
received for a long time, in a mail that is continuously interesting 
every day. My own earliest personal contact with these cattle 
drives was in September, 1869. Our homestead was in the West 
Blue Valley, thirty-three miles west of Lincoln. There were no 
settlers in that entire region on the upland and only a very few, at 
long intervals, along the streams. Our family was among these 
settlers. At least two big herds of Texas cattle were driven across 
the valley near our farm. I remember them well, for they were a 
wild, ugly-looking outfit and I had to hustle to get our little bunch 
of stock out of their way. I remember the neighbors talking about 
the “Texas fever” which followed the driving of these herds, and 
their hostility to any further movement of Texas cattle across the 


settlement region. 


The Buffalo Migrations 


Continuing his letter, Mr. Sutton mentions another old-timer 
whom he has found both conservative and reliable. Joe Hudson 
is his name, and he came to Indianola in 1873. 


“Joe and his brother took a load of corn to Long Point in 
Colorado (which lies south of Akron) in the spring of ’74, 
and traded it at ‘Honest John’s store’ for an equal weight in 
buffalo meat. There they met ‘Sore-Toe Joe’ with his ‘Sharp's 
50’ buffalo gun, the first they had seen. 

“Joe Hudson was a trapper. He says there was not a 
sign of habitation between Indianola and Long Point with 
the exception of two or three trappers’ dugouts—one at the 
Blackwood, another at the South Forks where Benkelman 
stands, and another on the Arickaree. But not one ranch! 
We had been led to believe that the ranches were in by ‘74, 
altho I was skeptical and have never been able to establish a 
date earlier than the fall of ’74 (which is questionable), and 
1875-76 as a surety. Joe’s brother and friend trappea along 
the Frenchman River in ’74 and ’75, There was a store at 
Culbertson on the Frenchman then. 

“Now Joe told me this about the buffalo. It is a question 
that my Colorado friend, Mr. Wilson at Chadron, and I have 
worried over. Some writers claim that there was a definite 
and huge migration of buffalo southward for the winter. But 
Joe claims that he talked with many old hunters who were here 
during the real buffalo-hunting days, and they all said there 
were three great buffalo herds! Roughly speaking, the north 
ern herd centered perhaps on the Niobrara, the central herd 
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on the Republican, and the southern herd on the Arkansas. 
Minor herds were to be found everywhere. 

“Buffalo, unlike the birds, made no north-to-south winter 
migration to reach a more moderate climate. The buffalo 
were immune to weather and they did not migrate for that 
purpose, but instinctively at the approach of winter they 
headed toward the highlands where the winds kept the grass 
swept clear of snow. When the first snow began to fly they 
always gathered in herds and migrated westwara. 

“There were three highlands, also, where they were wont 
to range. First, there were the ‘Big Flats’ at the head of the 
Frenchman, Blackwood, Willow and Medicine rivers—altho 
this was a minor feeding ground for the reason that it was 
their great summer range. Then there were ‘the Highlands’ 
between Wray and Akron, Colorado; and next, the big feed- 
ing range at Long Point, south of Akron. The river bottoms 
and valleys were covered with snow during the winter, but it 
was to these valleys that they returned in the spring. 

“Mr. Hudson says that he knows nothing about the di 
rection of migration of the northern and southern herds. They 
would instinctively turn to the nearest highlands, regardless 
of direction. 

“We have another old character, a cow puncher named 
Hester who was here in ’76. He rode the mail from Fort 
Wallace to Oberlin, and he says positively that there was a 
north-south migration. He reealls that in ’76 the train was 
held at Fort Wallace for forty minutes for the herd to pass 
south. I hear other similar stories. The question is, was that 
a general migration southward for the winter because of an 
instinct to do so, or merely a migration to the nearest feeding 
grounds? He says the buffalo were gone when he first came 
here in ’77, but he never heard of them going any other way 
than west. There are no old buffalo hunters alive, that I 
know of, who were here at that time. 

“Mr. Hudson, of course, is talking from his own exper- 
ience, which I am sure is correct. But, were the buffalo 
forced to migrate westward because of settlers east of In- 
dianola and all over western Kansas? 

“Mr. Hester tells me frankly that he does not know. In 
1871 he trailed to Abilene and thence north to the present 
Thompson. It was early fall of ’71, and they did not en- 
counter buffalo from the Rio Grande to their destination. 
Their trail ran via Wichita, Abilene and Fort Worth. His 
next trip to the Rio Grande was in 1877-78, and he returned 
north by Eagle Pass, Dodge City, Oberlin, Culbertson, Ogal- 
lala, and down to North Platte. Of course by then the buf- 
falo were gone.” 
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Editor’s Comment 


The statement most commonly made regarding the buffalo 
migration in Nebraska is that the herds migrated in autumn to the 
broken and sheltered region of the Black Hills and the country 
north of the Nebraska state line. The reason for migration in 
this direction was to secure the protection of the timbered and 
rough lands, the canyons and “pockets” which abound in that re- 
gion. This explanation of the northward migration of buffalo in 
the fall is among those given by the engineers and locaters of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. It is given by many other writers and 
authorities upon the early period. 

The spring migration of the buffalo was southward across 
the Platte River Valley and down to the Republican River and its 
branches. The reason for this migration may be seen in the better 
grass and more abundant water found in the Republican River re 
gion, making that a favorite grazing-ground for the buffalo herds. 

All this information collected by Mr. Sutton is of very great 
historical importance, and the quest is one in which we are glad to 
jcin by systematic research thru the various literary sources re- 
lating to the Plains buffalo. Perhaps other members of this So 
ciety are in position to cooperate in building up a dependable body 
of facets. The frst (and immediate) step should he to secure a 
detailed and corroborated story from every old-time hunter, trap 
per, ranchman and trail driver in your own section of the State. 
Put the brief essential features into manuscript form (typewritten 
if possible), and make it a gift to the Society’s permanent archives. 


Shall We Preserve an Old Fort? 

The elub women of Garfield County have banded together to 
work out a plan for the preservation of Fort Hartsuff—‘“the only 
fort in Nebraska with the original buildings still standing. . . It 
was built before there were any towns in this vallev nearer than 
Grand Island, from which point the materials were hauled in 1874 
when Indians were numerous.” So wrote their chairman, Mrs. 
Robert Draver, in June of 1938. 

In January the North Loup Valley Historical Society, organ- 
ized less than a year and with over forty members, made the pur- 
chase and restoration of this fort their first order of business, 
with hope of its ultimate conversion into a state or national park. 
They had secured a fourteen-months option on the tract of 610 
acres with its nine buildings, and Thurman A. Smith of Taylor 
sketches the picture as he sees it: 

“This fort is beautifully located on the north side of the river 
valley of the North Loup, crouching under its protecting bluffs, 
where at one time stood the stockade of cedar logs surrounding the 
water supply. Highway No. 11 south of the river furnishes easy 
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access. A branch road from No. 11 crossing the river at Elyri: 
passes the site of Calamus, one of Vall¢y County’s first towns.” 
This is on the river at the southwest corner of the section: the 
buildings of the fort are in the northeast corner. 

“Continuing westward to Burwell the road passes historic, 
picturesque Jones’ Canyon and Willow Springs, Garfield County’s 
first county seat and ghost town. If the tourist wishes he may 
detour a few miles and visit the site and monument of the Battle 
ot Pebble Creek: also, the Battle of the Blowout and the Battle of 
Sioux Creek could easily be included in the trip. The old fort can 
be made one of the finest parks of historic interest in the Middk 
West.” 

Another who is deeply interested has this to say: 

“Is it necessary to secure the entire tract? That is a great 
deal of land to buy and care for, and until the present irrigation 
boom subsides it will be costly land. Considering it only as the 
site of a park, other sites may be found that are just as attractive 
But we are trying to set up a memorial to those who made the 
heroic, heart-breaking struggle that is the history of this fort. In 
building such a memorial, reverence for the qualities of character, 
devotion to the ideals of the pioneers who established civilization 
in those wilds, are not less important than land and stone and 
mortar. 

“A very few of the pioneers are still living, still capable of 
guiding the restoration of the fort. Do the sons of pioneers honor 
their parents sufficiently to sacrifice, in time or money or effort, 
each according to his means, to set this symbol proudly before the 
world? Miracles are sometimes wrought for sake of men so 
motivated. Without such motive, why attempt the task? The 
park could mean but little to those 


acking the bond of ancestry.” 


Editor’s Comment 


The restoration and preservation of this old fort has been a 
favorite project of mine for over thirty years, and during this 
period I have spoken on the subject at Ord five or six times. We 
had made a good beginning toward raising the money before the 
crash of 1929. Of course we know that conditions since then (and 
particularly the crop failures of the past few years) have made 
it very difficult to push forward any such projects. 


It would be desirable for the interested friends in Garfield and 
Valley counties to hold a joint meeting, unite their forces and agree 
upon a program. The State Society will cooperate earnestly in 
such an undertaking. Suggestions are in order! 
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Fort Kearny’s ill-fated Park 


For twenty years the rural and city schools of Kearney 
County have received guidance in nature study from V. W. Binderup 
of Minden. In 1922 he gave a special course on trees. Each of 
the 250 pupils with a passing grade of 70% or more received a 
fine hackberry tree and record of ownership in the office of the 
county clerk, the object being to create a shaded park at Fort 
Kearny. This was done thru cooperation of local nurseries and the 
whole-hearted approval of Governor Weaver, who gave assurance 
that the trees would be properly planted and cared for. 

Before they were ready for shipment, however, Governor Bryan 
was in office and took no interest in the project. After some delay 
the State Fish and Game Commission planted the trees. This was 
in the very dry season of 1934. As a windwill furnished the only 
water and no full-time caretaker was available, many of the trees 
died—and continue to die. 

This spring Mr. Binderup appealed to Governor Cochran, but 
in vain. Then the tract was offered to the National Parks Service 
in order to secure care for the trees. The Parks Service was not 
interested, but did agree to furnish a house for resident caretaker 
if Buffalo and Kearney counties would raise half the money. This 
could not be done. Next the Fort Kearny Historical Association 
appealed to the legislature—again in vain. So here endeth a brief 
chapter in the history of Nebraska Forestry. 


Fort Calhoun Museum 


Two views of this Washington County museum have been re- 
ceived from Henry Rohwer, president of the historical society 
there. One shows an impressive glass-cased array of exhibits in a 
large and pleasant room. “We have about six hundred articles 
now on display and are constantly receiving more,” writes Mr. 
Rowher, “for visitors are often reminded of some treasure at home 
which would he of interest to the public. The museum is open ev- 
ery Sunday from two to five, and other days on request.” 


Mormon Trails Monument 

The Lincoln County Historical Society joined with the Mormon 
Trails and Landmarks Association in erection of a monument one 
nile north of North Platte on November 18, 1938. It is one of the 
markers on the route of Mormon pioneers from Winter Quarters 
near Omaha to the valley of the Great Salt Lake under leadership 
of Brigham Young. Here camp was made May 24, 1847; and near 
here William Clayton contrived a device which, attached to a 
wagon wheel, recorded the distance traveled. 
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Pierce County History 

Comes a letter from Mrs. Esther K. Hansen of Pierce with on 
item that calls for immediate mention. The people there are in- 
terested in markers for all points of historical significance, and 
seeking information. Also they are planning a great Jubilee com- 
memorating the eightieth birthday of Pierce County, te be held 
June 9 and 10, and hope to excel the Diamond Jubilee of five vears 
ago. All historically-minded neighbors should note these dates 

Mrs. Hansen adds: “This has been my best year in the talks 
on the history of the county before students in the grades and 
those in normal training. Their close attention and appreciation 
prove to me that the younger generation is deeply interested in 
pioneer history when it is brought right home to them as a living 


thing. Of course it means a lot of hard work, but I do enjoy it!” 
The State Historical Society has no more alert, able and whol! 


cevoted worker than Mrs. Hansen May her tribe increase 


Otoe County History 


As usual, the Otoe County Historical Society sends to this 
office a report of its annual meeting held in April. With it comes 
“The Story of the Steam Wagon” as recalled by Edward 8S. Grege 
of Nebraska City, who in 1889 helped to dismantle the wagon be- 
cause the Beyschlag Cereal Mills at Hamburg, lowa, desired to get 
its boiler for temporary use. Mr, Gregg kept the cylinder as a souve- 
nir and believes it to be the only authentic piece left of the his- 
toric wagon, tho on this point N. C. Abbott of Nebraska City could 
take issue with him. Pictures and a drawing from a tintype were 
shown, as well as the Gaskill collection of early buildings and 
homes. 

All officers were re-elected, and Mrs. Earl Seyfer, who has 
been secretary since the organization in 1937, was honored by a 
membership in the State Historical Society in recognition of 
her faithful service. The next meeting will review the early history 
of street names and the pontoon bridge. 


A Nebraskan Back East 

Far away in Brooklyn lives a man who meditates making a 
trip back to the home state in order to verify his memories of 
Alma and Kearney in the early 90’s. He is James M. Gray, and 
his father was the preacher who organized the Methodist Church 
in the White River Valley in 1885-86. He graduated from Alma 
High School in 1889, taught school in Harlan and Buffalo counties 
in 1890, then worked in a law office in Kearney until 1892 when 
he left to become a government clerk. We furnished data and 
publications that may help in his quest, and wish him success in 
his effort to compile a reliable family history. 
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Ulysses High Schoo! 


\ glowing summary of the history of Ulysses, “a town killed 


} 


by autos hut where the old spirit of ’76 is still strong,” reaches this 
office from Miss Emma E. Crane (now of Lineoln), with an invita 
tion to attend the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Ulysses 
High School on May 25. While a prior engagement with the High 
School at Arthur makes that impossible, such enthusiam deserves 


fine school, Miss Crane wrote, even fifteen year 


! = as a 
before it was accredited in 1889 thru the efforts of its principa! 
William Prinee. The graduating class of that vear comprised 
four: since then ten or twenty have graduated each year, seat 
erin ti nto business and protessions ol! high rank. 


While the first settlement was made in 1857, Ulvsses was 
the early 80’s 


fortunate in the elass of settlers coming there 1 


well educated and cultured people from eastern states—and in 
having a progressive editor who consistently boosted every fine 
civie enterprise. 

“In those days David City and Seward stood in awe of us. 
When we held a pienie on the Blue it was a pienie! From all sur 
rounding towns three to four thousand gathered in the finest grove 
on the river. We had a band, and some of the loveliest singers 
who ever sang. A fine, gracious people. The whole community 
veflects the glorious past of our pioneers. I have heard wonder 
ful stories, more vivid and thrilling than any movie, from their own 
lips, all the way back to the days of my girlhood when I sat on 


Colonel Cody’s lap.” 
Early Churches in Loup County 


Ray G. Hulburt of Oak Park, Iinois, editor of The Osteo 
pathic Magazine, sends interesting memories of the early church 
organizations in this state. His father was active in Baptist 
churches not only in Loup but, earlier, in Antelope, Sheridan, 
Dawes and Box Butte counties. He also worked for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in at least seven counties, 1893-95, 

Mr. Hulburt thinks the first Baptist Chureh in Loup County 
was at Prime, eleven miles up the Calamus from Burwell, where 
a postoffice was discontinued many years ago. The church was 
organized in 1893 or earlier. He remembers the Reverend Mr. 
Hartford who had a homestead there, who combined preaching 
with farming, and made both pay in one way or another. 

The second Baptist Church in the county was organized, he 
thinks, in the spring of 1894 in the Spring Creek neighborhood 
southwest of Taylor, but the church at Long Valley was Methodist. 
He remembers many old-timers of that period. 
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Cozad’s Sod Bridge 

The following extracts from a diary written in April 1880 (see 
item under “Gifts” herein) will be of peculiar interest to farmers 
living in “the dust bowl.” 

“A gale of wind rose from the north and the air filled wita 
dust and clay. Thousands of wild geese passed over us from late 
afternoon until dusk. . . There are plenty of prairie chickens, 
but the wind blew so hard and the air so full of dust that I did not 
succeed in killing anything but one squirrel. The wheat fields were 
swept by the wind until the wheat that had been sown a week and 
harrowed twice now lay on top of the ground. . . Farmers still 
complaining of no rain, and they have reason, for there has been 
no rain since October. 

“We saw one young woman who was plowing with a sulky plow, 
and she was as pretty as red shoes. 

“We rose this morning to find our water bucket frozen solid, 
and the wind was still strong and cold. . . Cozad is a little 
railroad town that started up in grasshopper time and did not do 
very well, but they are making a sod bridge and then will put put up 
a flouring mill. After that being done they think the town is in 2 
fair way for progress. , 

“We went into camp a long way from any place tonight. I can 
see only one light in this whole world. Children have to go five or 
six miles to get their three R’s in this country. . . The people 
here have to haul wood thirty-five miles. They burn cedar.” 


Flowers for the Living 

Country Gentleman is fortunate in having on its editorial staff 
I. H. Taylor, an alumnus of the University of Nebraska. A recent 
letter from him brought a compliment that is particularly welcome 
today: 

“My friend, J. Frank Dobie of Texas, long ago told me that 
the preface to Sheldon’s ‘History and Steries of Nebraska’ was 
one of the most beautifully written and imagination-provoking 
things he had ever read.’ 

For above reason, and for other reasons. still more potent, the 
preface referred to is reproduced in these pages. 


Mrs. Anna N, Phillips and Mrs. Vilma Ball have written a 
history of Box Butte County which we expect to receive shortly 
for review. Commenting on help requested now and then from this 
office, Mrs. Phillips wrote: 

“We are more than anxious to express to you our apprecia- 
of the fine consideration you have shown us. . . Again | must 
tell you, in plain English, that you are a darling!” 

Only by sharing it with our readers can we justify the presence 
of such a letter in the official files. 
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The First Astorian Explorer 

Some months ago this office received very interesting letters 
from Major Cecil W. Mackenzie covcerning a biography of his 
grandfather: “Donald Mackenzie, King of the Northwest.” 

Forty years before the Covered-Wagon period Donald Macken- 
zie, partner of John Jacob Astor, was the first man of the Overland 
Expedition to reach the Peecifie (at Astoria site in 1811) via the 
Missouri and Platte rivers. <A perilous journey was this, involy- 
ing unimaginable hardships. He participated in the surrender of 
Astoria to the British in the War of 1812, and after sale of his 
company he carried the proceeds to Astor in New York after others 
had failed. Utimately he became head of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and governor of all that vast territory (now comprising Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta). With headquarters at Fort 
Garry, for over eight vears he ruled the Red River settlement with 
great success, second only to his friend, Sir George Simpson, 
who was Governor-General. 

This is a valuable book for any historical library, and may be 
secured from its author in Inglewood, California (105-16 Grevillea 
Avenue). It was reviewed by the National Broadeasting Company 
from San Francisco, by publications from coast to coast; and 
warmly received by scores of distinguished persons, organizations, 
universities and libraries. These include the Henry FE, Huntington 
Library of San Marino, California; the Historical Society of Hono- 
lulu; Oxford University and the London Times; and the National 
Library of Seotland, oldest in the world. 


“We Pointed Them North” 

Under this title Helena Huntington Smith has collaborated 
with E. C. Abbott (“Teddy Blue”) in giving his “reminiscences 
of the Texas Trail and the northern range. As he spent his earlv 
days from 1871 to 1880 in or near Lincoln, where his father 
was an English settler, and punched cows from there out thru 
the western part of the state, there is a great deal of Nebraska 
in the story.” This, from a letter by Mrs. Smith asking verification 
of various points about the Olive Gang. 


L. H. S. Alumnus 

A letter from Lieutenant-Governor James Pearson of Shenan- 
doah, lowa, brought welcome news of Mrs. Lula Pearson. “She 
ix my brother’s widow and was a real Nebraska pioneer. Her 
father, Charles Mason, was a homesteader between Pleasant 
Dale and Milford, and she graduated from Lincoln High when the 
class numbered less than ten. Now that she is getting well along 
in years she makes her home with her son at Jackson Heichts, 
New York City. I am sending her your ‘Nebraska, Old and New,’ 


knowing how she will enjoy it.” 
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Burt County Meteorite 

Not all “fallen stars’? migrate eastward from Hollywood, if we 
accept the account of Mrs. W. 8S. Moore of Craig, who reports 
having found one on the farm where she lives. This meteorite is 


about the size of a teakettle, reddish brown shading to blue-gravy, 


and in cell-strueture resembles a sponge or piece of ¢ yal, 

She also tetls of a spot in the field that looks as tho a stone 
about two feet in diameter had fallen with great force and buried 
itself in the earth ten feet or more below the surtace. At top the 
opening is cut clean for eighteen inches as tho with a _ knife: 
below, it resembles a small cistern but is gradually being filled by 
burrowing animals. If this were higher on the hillside it might be 
connected with the Indians, as it suggests the caches they dug for 
storing food; moreover, stones have been found in the vicinity 
that were obviously used for grinding meal, and one of these is 
in Mrs. Moore’s possession. Such interesting findings encourage 


investigation. 


Missouri River Steamboats 

Dr, E. B. Trail of Berger, Missouri, who spends his spare time 
in the compilation of Missouri River steamboat history, has printed 
a very effective card for enclosure with his letters. It is a good 
idea and deserves to be broadeast. This is his message: 

“*Mountain Steamboating’ was the greatest steamboating that 
this country ever knew. The Missouri River was the greatest high- 
way that the world has ever known. Up this river poured a cease 
less stream of people and materials to build a vast empire from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. In all history perhaps no migra- 
tion ever covered so great an area in so short a time. To the steam- 
boats go the credit of being the prime movers in this great spectacle. 
Their work is done, but romance ever lingers with the ‘Mountain 
Steamboats.’ 

“Will you help me save this fine old history before it is forever 
too late? Please drop me a line if you know any parts, photographs 


or records of these old boats.” 


Pawnee Tribe vs. The Government 


Mr. George H. Roberts, president of the Pawnee Business 
Council, sends word that this body, acting with the Nasharoe 
Council (also of Oklahoma) on behalf of the Pawnee Tribe, have 
contracted with attorneys of Tulsa to represent them in prosecu 
tion of tribal claims against the Federal Government. In 1909 the 
Government offered to pay the Tribe $600,000 as a commutation of 
the permanent annuity. This proposal was ignored by the Indians, 
the general opinion being that the amount offered was not ade- 


quate compenSation for the land cession involved. 
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A Lutheran Memorial 

“A historical monument was recently placed northwest of the 
town of Ragan in Harlan County,” writes C. G. Binderup of Minden, 
former congressman from the Fourth District. “Our early settlers, 
mostly Swedes, soon established a Lutheran Church, and it is to 
these sturdy, industrious pioneers and their chureh site that this 
monument is dedicated.” Rev. Barrington and C. Edward Peterson 
are active in the movement to preserve this site, and seek coopera 


tion of all who are interested. 


Ladies’ Aid of the 80's 

“We are sending you another old photograph of members ot 
tht first Ladies’ Aid Society in Hamilton County, taken in the 
early 80’s. These include not only pioneers but also mothers and 
wives of our first county officials and early settlers in the Farmers’ 
Valley Precinct. We believe it has greater historical value than 
envy other ever taken in this county.” 

This ts one of the offerings we have learned to expect every now 
and then from our old friend Joe E. Gunnerson, secretary of the 
Hamilton County Historical Society. He asked for an enlargement, 
and of course we kept copies. Sturdy figures, strong faces, clear 
cut photography: a splendid record of pioneer women. 

Pageants of Nebraska 

Two pageants wherein dramatic scenes in Nebraska history 
were enacted by school children a year ago deserve mention even 
at this late date because of the painstaking study and _ talent in 
velved. “My Nebraska,” written by Robert L. Pullen, was given by 
the Fairbury Publie Schools on May 6; the “Book of Words,” excel- 
lently done by a group of students under direction of Mary Major 
Crawford, by Nebraska State Teachers College on May 25. Each 
school sent its manuscript for the archives of this Society. Miss 
Mari Sandoz made a contribution of notable beauty for the Fair- 
Lury event, and this we shall publish at earliest opportunity. Both 
schools deserve great credit for their work. 


Song and History from New York 

Our old friend and classmate, Delmar L. Thornbury, has 
been engaged in research on the settlement of Thayer County and 
Hebron. A large number of these families, he says, came from the 
counties of Belmont and Monroe in Ohio. Mueh interesting data 
from him is in our historical file, and when completed he will publish 
the manuscript. 

Mr. Thornbury also sent the words and music of a spirited 
song, “Nebraska,” of lilting rhythm and very unusual melody, well 
worthy of recognition by the Class of 1902. It is arranged for 


band and orchestra. 
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Memory of the Olive Gang 


story in this magazine, Mrs. John Davis of 


Commenting on 
Litchfield told another. It was in April 1878, she says, that her 


“orandfather James T. Roberts, living on Beaver Creek, was ar 


rested by the Olive Gang on a trumped-up charge of cattle 
stealing. Had it not been for the bravery of my grandmother, 
Susanna Roberts, the gang would have killed him.” But the two 
escaped and drove to Loup City. There County Judge Wall 
arranged for the arrest of the Olives and imposed a fine. The 


crafty boys promised that, if released, they would get the cash and 
return next day. They were released—but as vet the dockets o 


Sherman County bear no record of payment of that fine. 


Mrs. Davis’ father, John F. Roberts, was sixteen at the time, 
and told the story often while living at the old homestead that he 
had taken in 1880. “So you see | am especially interested in all 


early history of this state.” 


Pawnee Reservation: 1859 Survey 


The original survey for the Pawnee Indian Reservation out- 
lines, approximately, the County of Nance. In 1938 a situation 
arose in the office of the county surveyor calling for exact intor- 
mation as to these boundaries and the terms of the treaties of that 
period. Extended research within the county proving fruitless, the 
superintendent of schools appealed to this Society. 

The historical staff made an extended research and sent to 
Nance County a copy of the record of the Pawnee Treaties bearing 
dates October 9 1833, August 5 1848, September 24 1857, and June 
10 1872. In addition the original field notes of the United States 
Survey were copied. About seventy-five typewritten pages were 
prepared by the Hstorical Society staff and forwarded to Nance 


County, where they now constitute a part of the county records. 


Deerficld’s Thrilling Stories 

Thru an exchange of publications this Society has received 
from the keeper of The Sheldon Collection at Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, several volumes of the “Hl story and Proceedings of the 
Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association.” This brings our series 
up to date and gives an invalushle historical record of that most 
histor_e loeality. 


Genealogical Records 

This office is frequenty called upon to supply detailed infor- 
mation as a basis of birth certifieates to former Nebraskans now 
resident in other states. Also from World War veterans seeking 
date of enlistment or discharge, copies of official records, and the 
like, Always vital to the enquirer, and always furnished. 








BOOKS REVIEWED 


The American Mind: Edited by Harry R. Warfel, Professor of 
English at the University of Maryland; Ralph H. Gabriel, Pro 
fessor of American History at Yale University; Stanley T. 
Williams, Professor of English at Yale University. (American 
Book Company, New York, 1,537 pp., $3.50.) Review by 
Addison E. Sheldon. 


The authors and editors of this work have undertaken a colos- 
sal task—to put three hundred years of significant expression of 
the American mind in a single printed volume. To choose, fron 
thousands of writers and millions of pages printed in the United 
States since the first permanent English settlements on the At- 
lantic sea-coast, those selections which show the spirit and prog- 
ress of American life in these world-fateful three centuries, is an 
intellectual achievement to be ranked with the greatest. Among 
those which compare are Plutarch’s “Lives,” Gibbon's “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ The Dictionary, Descartes’ En 
eyclopedia and Humboldt’s “Cosmos.” 

These selections from American writers cover the major inter- 
ests of American life—exploration, invention, religion, polities, so- 
cial life, education, discussion, sentiment and aspiration. They in- 
clude poetry, drama, history, oratory, law, fiction, criticism, pro- 
pheey—the whole realm of American letters since Americans in the 
New World hegan to write. They begin with Captain John Smith 
and end with Upton Sinclair and Eugene O'Neill. 

The most surprising thing about the book is that it is a contin 
uous story. It is like a novel of Charles Dickens where the eager 
reader, with breathless interest, follows the march of the American 
mind across the miles and the centuries, demanding “how it is going 
to come out” at the end of each chapter. 

Ilow many of us today, readers and writers of America, whose 
minds have drank, since early childhood, cup after cup from these 
woodland, prairie, plains and mountain springs of American litera- 
ture, ever flowing fuller and faster thru the years, find ourselves 
facing the great, gray ocean of future American and World life, in- 
to which all springs must flow and from which all springs must be 
replenished, with our individual American mind erying: “Oh, that 
I might live and learn and read the story of the American mind 


"e 


for the next three hundred vears! 
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Here are just the right, significant sentences from American 
authors we read long ago, from the pages we have not opened since 
the World War: From Governor Bradford’s “History of Plymouth 
Plantations;” from Thomas Shepard, founder of Harvard College, 
on “Punishment by Everlasting Fire;’ from Cotton Mather’s 
“Devils in New England:”’ from the New England Primer; from 
Jonathan Edwards’ “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God;” thru 
dismal Colonial records to the fresh breeze of scientific inquiry 
found in Benjamin Franklin, “first American writer and states 
man.” What a picture of our Colonial life! 

How is it possible to select just the adequate extract from the 
writings of the revolutionary leaders—the known and the unknown? 
James Otis, Patrick Henry, Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington, Phillip Freneau, John Marshall and Alexander 
Hamilton? 

Or to give in fewest words the essential ideas from such volu- 
minous writers as Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, Lewis and 
Clark and their contemporaries? 

How much more severe the test to present briefly, in their own 
words, the great first literary and scientific galaxy of America 
the period of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Poe, Emer 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Stephen C. Foster, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, John Brown, 
Jefferson Davis, Alexander H. Stephens—a test which begins with 
the first great American forward movement for equal suffrage, 
temperance reform, anti-slavery and ends with the close of the Civil 
War. This was the literature which shaped the minds of men and 
women who graduated from the country school and college forty 
vears ago and who have made the America which still exists today. 

Beyond all question, however, is the task to choose from the 
vaster literature which has arisen since the Civil War, the writers 
of the frontier, of the great European migration, the machine age, 
the economic struggle, the World War, the world outlook. 

Only a partial list includes Walt Whitman, Sidney Lanier, Hen 
ry George, Edward Bellamy, W. J. Bryan, Robert M. LaFollette, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Michael Pupin, 1). L. Moody, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Charles M. Sheldon, Samuel Clemens, James Whitcom Riley, 
Henry Ford, John Dewey, Herbert Hoover, Charles A. Beard, H, L. 
Mencken, Vachel Lindsay, Edmund Arlington Robinson, Robert 
Frost, Carl Sandburg, Sinclair Lewis, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

We who now live are in the greatest age vet, of America, in the 
fight over the greatest human issues and the production of our 
greatest literature. 

For us this volume, “The American Mind,” has a most im 


portant and inspiring message. 
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Flight Into Oblivion, by A. J. Hanna. (Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, Richmond, 1938, xi—306 pp, illustrations; 15 maps, 
bibliography, index. $2.75) Review by Dr. J. L. Sellers, pro 
fessor of history, University of Nebraska. 

A message from General Lee to President Davis on April 2, 
1865, called the Confederate cabinet from Sabbath worship to com 
mence the flight from Riehmond. Cabinet councils were held along 
the way. The last full meeting took place at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, on April 26. Both Lee and Johnston had surrendered 
their armies, and from this point the disintegration was rapid. 
Secretary Trenholm was ill and could not continue the flight. At 
torney General Davis turned aside to attend to a complicated fam 
ily situation. Secretaries Benjamin, Breckenridge and Mallory 
sought separate lines of security. Only Postmaster General Rea 
gan was captured with President Davis on May 10 at Irwinville, in 
southern Georgia. 

The Federal authorities, with cooperation of the entire army 
and navy after surrender of the major Confederate forces, were 
making every effort to intercept these distinguished fugitives. U] 
timately only Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, and John C. 
Breckenridge, Secretary of War and former Vice-President of the 
United States under Buchanan, escaped capture and imprisonment. 

The story of the experiences of these fugitives in high adven 
ture makes fascinating narration. Judah P. Benjamin spent two 
months fleeing in disguise as Frenchman or farmer on the west 
coast of Florida. Finally he escaped in an old boat with three 
negroes, only to have the boat sink at sea, and he was rescued by 
a British lighthouse vacht. He reached Nassau July 22, and after 
further adventures arrived in England August 30. Benjamin dis 
tinguished himself as a London barrister and author. 

Secretary Breckenridge, the other successful fugitive, crossed 
Florida from west to east. There his party, disguised as wreckers 
and turtle-ege diggers, escaped down the Indian River, deceiving 
Federal patrols and fighting outlawed desperadoes. On June 10, 
Colonel John Taylor Wood, commander of the Tallahassee, in 
humbled triumph after having battled the Gulf Stream for three 
teriffic days from Key West to Cuba in a boat hardly worthy to 
leave the shore, landed this fugitive band on Spanish soil. 

General Breckenridge went quickly from Havana to England, 
returned to Toronto to meet his family, and was again in England 
on August 21. After extensive travel he returned to Niagara, Can- 
ada, but was unable to resume his practice of law in Kentucky 
until 1869. 

All of the other members of the Confederate cabinet were ar- 
rested and kept for some months in Federal prisons. None of 
them was tried. The most distinguished post-war career was that 
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of Judge Reagan of Texas. He was returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives (1875-87) and then to the Senate (1887-91), when he 
resigned to serve on the Texas Railroad Commission. 

The “Flight into Oblivion” removed from public life, for the 
most part, a group of brilliant leaders. The conclusion of their 
careers is a matter of interest. Professor Hanna has presented 
this complicated narrative in very vivid fashion. The full annota- 
tion and bibliography supply a completed and scholarly treatment. 
Fifteen carefully prepared maps trace the meanderings of the 
fugitives, and more than fifty illustrations enliven this attractive 
publication. 

The author has supplemented this interesting work by publica- 
tion in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January, 1939) of an 
article entitled “The Confederate Baggage and Treasure Train 
Ends its Flight in Florida.” This article (which includes the diary 
of Tench Francis Tilghman) concludes the adventures of a number 
of the lesser lights who escorted Jefferson Davis on his flight. The 
company agreed to seek parole on May 23 near Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, and the diary carries two of their members through their par- 
ole on June 10. 

These intimate accounts throw light upon the conditions with- 
in the South in the last days of the Confederacy. The activities 
of the Confederate leaders under the test of defeat reveal qualities 
of character in which all Americans may take pride. 


The Pioneer History of Greeley County, Nebraska, by Edith Swain 
McDermott. (Citizens Printing Company, Greeley, Nebraska, 
1939; 176 pp. and map of the county.) Review by A. E. S. 


This is the first history of Greeley County, appropriately writ- 
ten by the daughter of one of the early pioneers and distinguished 
citizens of that county. It is an important contribution to Nebraska 
local history. Most of the material it contains has been gathered 
by the author at first hand from individuals and from source docu- 
ments. The greater part of the volume is a series of brief sketches 
of the individual families who made the first settlements in Greeley 
County and who have continued there through the years. Another 
important feature is the detailed notes (ten pages of them) which 
give the exact authority for the principal statements published in 
the book and the date when the information was obtained. When 
a new edition is published it should have an index. No book today 
is complete without an index. 

The author writes a fine, clear, attractive English, with the 
lift of imagination and the power of condensation. Her history will 
become more and more an authority upon the county and the people 
which it describes. 
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And what a county! What a people! A county of rugged cliffs, 
deep canyons, great blowing hills of sand, beautiful rich meadows, 
‘lear flowing streams. A people predominantly Lrish-Catholic, in 
tensely patriotic for both the United States and “Old Treland;” 
mingled with these, German Lutherans, Methodists, Scandinavians, 
plain Yankees. One of the picturesque parts of our grear state, 
inhabited by a picturesque people—now with memories made per 
manent by this fine piece ot historical work. It will be preserved and 


cherished through all the centuries which are to come. 


John Golding’s Vision, by Carolyn Renfrew. (Burton Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 174 pp.) Review by A. E. 5. 
Carolyn Renfrew of Hastings carries within her a soul that 

belongs to the Great Plains. She almost always attends the 
meetings of the Nebraska Writers’ Gaild, and her eager, wistful 
face is one we are glad to weleome. She has written poems and 
stories on subjects as far apart as medieval Europe and modern, 
cornfield Nebraska. 

Miss Renfrew has dreamed great dreams, and some of them 
she has woven into the romance of this book. To her they have 
been a source of strength. “All the psychic experiences are 
really true,” she wrote me, “and I could have ineluded three or 
four more but did not want to overdo, even tho this book was 
written by request.” 

She tries to translate authentic harmonies of heaven-on-earth 
into an earthly language—a task impossible of achievement. Her 
thoughts ery for wings but are fettered by any words available to 
her; yet she says true and beautiful things: 

“Love is love according to its measure, between whomsoever 
it vibrates. Love is not different in kind, only in measure.” 

And this from one who had died: “We live—live on, John. 
Be happy!” 

This world would be indeed a happier planet if the ideals here 
presented in somewhat poetic form were more generally accepted 


a practical mode of life. 


as 


Westward Across Nebraska, by Thomas H. Spence. Drawings by 
Helen Church Tilden. (The Democrat Printing Company, 
Hastings, Nebraska, 1939; 85 pp.) Review by A. E. 8S. 

The new spirit of Nebraska breaks forth in verse. This is evi- 
deneed by the number of verse books and booklets; further shown 
by the letters and manuscripts which reach the editor’s desk. 

Mr. Spence is apparently a member of Hastings College faculty. 
Most of his verses are on the every-day events and aspects of 
Nebraska life. They are a part of the patriotic, poetie uprising 


of the Nebraska people. 
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La Ko Ta Ro De O and Fair, and Other Poems, hy Bonnie R. Berry. 
(The Woodruff Printing Company, Lineoln, Nebraska. 55 pp., 


5¢) Review by A. E.S 


This little book is a new voice in the Nebraska literary world. 


A voice from far-away Pine Ridge and Porcupine, from Wounded 
Knee and Squaw Tit, Sowbelly Canyon and Chadron, and a lo 
of those other romantic and comp line place where vennis 
there be anv) in a person pu es out its pinteathers and grows 
Wines. 


This is the land of Mari Sandoz, Jim Dahlman, and Charlie 
Allen; 


Hold-out Johnson: of Doe Middleton, Bie Mouth, Crazv Horse, and 


t Frank M. Broome, Billy the Bear, Opportunity Hank, and 


other interesting people so numerous that there is no room for their 
names in this notice. 

Mrs. Berry esrew up there, and graduated from the Chadron 
Teachers College, and taught school, studied law, sold automobiles, 


and supervised social functions in the camps of Little Wound and 
Red Cloud, and her wild, untrained nature drank in all these in 
spirations while the wind blew over the White River badlands. And 
so she has written a little book of verse. 

This is her first offense, and she may get off with a light 
sentence. One feels that she has absorbed a great deal of the In 
dian life that still moves across those great stretches of buffalo 
grass and climbs the canyons and goes to bed in tipis and log-bark 
cabins where the bugs riot all night long. 

But Mrs. Berry has the touch of feeling life, and she has such 
a fine introduction by Professor E. P. Wilson of Chadron Teachers 
College, and the reader of this item gets a glimpse, only, of what 


happened to the author out there in this one little verse: 


Little Kingdom 


I’ve never seen the ocean, 
Nor a million other things, 
As the learned traveler: 
I’m just a country King. 


I am King of grass and dirt, 
And trees, and muddy lakes 
With little waves and little tides, 
The wiles of duck and drake. 


I live each day by field and stream 
Where wild things come and go. 
There | preach, 1 teach, I sing, 
Where wild things come and go. 
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The lead poem, however, is the “La Ko Ta Ro De O.” Here 
the author pictures a modern agricultural fair and country school 
among the Oglala Sioux. These two stanzas reveal the spirit of the 
festival: 


Jenme Pine Bird makes a speech: 
A goodly suftragette. 
{nd when her speech is ended, 


She smokes a cigarette. 


Crazy Horse’s grandsons 
\nd Red Cloud’s protege, 
Sitting Bull’s relations 


\ll dance and dance away. 


A Christmas Wish and Twilight Thoughts, by Rev. Charles H. Por 


ter of Geneva Autographed “Edition de Luxe” 
A. E. Sheldon. 


presented to 


Many years of contact with the work of Mr. Porter, in the pul 
pit and in “the poets’ corner,” make this booklet a prized addition 
to our Nebraska library. Religion and rhythm go along together, as 


in the following verse: 


Love is like the wind 
There is no sound thereot, 
Nor canst thou tell 
Whence it cometh 

Or whither it goeth. 

It is born of the Spirit: 
It is beyond price 

And altogether free: 

It enricheth the giver 
More than its object, 
And its fruit is rare 
And choice above all 
Other precious things. 
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GIFTS TO THE SOCIETY 


Each week to the editor’s desk there come people bearing gifts, 
ov letters offering gifts, for sake of having old family treasures 
preserved while being shared with others. Unfortunately it is not 
always possible to accept these for want of space; vet gradually 
the quaint old things, the strange or singular or beautiful things 
gather under this roof, and eagerly they are weleomed by the 
throng. Sometimes the scientific interest predominates, 
the historical, but almost always there is evidence 


passing 
sometimes 
of struggle that marks the way of progress, always the human 


value that is the most significant thing in life. 


Dr. Orien W. Fifer of Indianapolis brought, with other gifts, a 
large original map, the “No. 1 Map of the Des Moines Rapids of the 
Mississippi River” lying between “Wisconsin Territory and _ the 
State of Illinois.” The survey was made by Lieutenant (later 
General) Robert E, Lee of the Corps of Engineers: the map was 
drawn by Meigs and Kayser in September, 1837. 

Peter A. Cords of Evanston, Illinois, is the donor of a Ne 
braska map unlike any other in our large collection. Pub 
lished in 1876, Central City was still Lone Tree, the Pawnee Re 
Merrick County, and in the 


servation covered the north part of 
sourees of rivers were but 


unsurveyed portions of the state the 
indistinctly traced. It was a gift to his friend Theodore Osterman 
(of the State Liquor Commission), with permission to convey it 
to this Society. It is our ambition to possess a copy of every map 
{ Nebraska ever made. 

Mrs. J. R. Swain of Greeley presented the skin of the lonely 
last buffalo in Hall County. “It was shot west of Grand Island,” 
told by her daughter, Edith Swain McDermott, ‘and 
my grandfather, Solomon Hopper, in 
1926, when 


we are 
the skin was purchased by 
i887. He used it as a carriage robe until his death in 
my mother received it, and for a time it lay on the floor of our den. 
But we cannot preserve it indefinitely, and hope you may find it 
worthy a place among your many interesting relics.” 

Mrs. McDermott is author of the history of Greeley County 
reviewed in this issue; also has written a brief account of the his 
tory-packed life of George MeAnulty which we plan to publish 
later. 

Mrs. C. S. Sherman, Lincoln: Small leather-bound, nail 


studded, much-worn trunk used in the days of the Pony Express. 
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Mrs. Alpha Morgan of Broken Bow has added many items to the 
collection of her much-travelled family that fills one of the most 
interesting cases in the Museum. Here are antiques, curios and 
objects of art from all parts of the world, some carrying a story 
and all of value to a collector, gathered with fine discrimination 
Of nearly 200 articles we can mention only a few, typical of all the 
rest and suggesting an early visit to this room in your Capitol: 

Poetical Works of Mark Akenside, “with the Virtuoso, a frag 
ment never before published.” Leather; 1811. 

Ivory counters for card games, 200 years old, in a carved box 
trom Switzerland: another piece of fine carving in chess board and 
men of ivory and ebony, 140 years. 

A stone from London Bridge—the original, built in 1176. 
Carved anthracite; raw asbestos; cocobolo wood from Canal 
Zone; a basket woven of kelp. 

A bellows used by donor’s great, great grandfather in 1725 is 
a very fine specimen of Buhl work (Anglicized from the name oi 
its inventor, Andre Boulle). This is a metal inlay of silver on tor- 
toise-shell, now a lost art. 

A mat of wild native flax, woven by the Maori of New Zea- 
land—onee a cannibal race. Very lovely. Embroidery from Cen- 
tral India; also a caste marker of brass that gets very hot. Tapa 
cloth from the Fiji Islands, and a bracelet of reed and beads, and 
a tan. 

Microscopic candles and matches used at bed-time in Mexico; 
a tiny Turkish coffee pot much the worse for wear: blackthorn 
shillalah from Dublin; a wee axe carved from a log taken from 
the first post office (1873) in Custer County. 

An old and lovely vase, twice pierced by a Revolutionary 
hullet; a Chelsea tea set that traveled from England to Seotland, to 


Australia, to Wales, to Nebraska. Losing its handle in the first 
move, this was replaced by one of tin—a fine piece of craftsman 
ship. Used for more than a century. A “Genoa” plate by Daven 


port, used and cherished in a home at Groton (Mass.) before the 
Revolution. 

From California in May Mrs. Morgan sent a gracious letter: 

These are all my own things, to do with as | please, and in 

care of your Society is where | want them to stay as a memorial to 

my husband, who loved his country—and especially our good old 

Nebraska, where I hope to return soon. Best wishes to all our 


friends.” 


J. L. Teeters of Lincoln brought from the Bali Island off Java 
a frieze, handpainted on cloth, depicting in vivid colors some of the 
tales of Hindu folk-lore. This he has presented to the Museum. 
The Balinese are of Hindu-Javanese extraction. 
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Mrs. S. S. Hildreth sent last fall, from the editor’s old hom 
town of Beaver Crossing, one of the Museum’s finest treasures 
block of live oak from the Frigate Constitution. Rugged of erain, 


richly brown as the heart of a butternut, almost as hard and heavy 


as iron, this is an outstanding relic from a ship that became famous 
long before the Civil War. It was a part of the wood removed 
Amos Wellington when the frigate was at Ashby, Massachusetts, 
for repair, and he was one of the workmen. This was prior to 1839 
when he came as far west as Canton, Illinois, to make his hom 
and to his death he cherished it. In time he marrk the w 

who makes this gift to the Society, now nearl l v-t Ci 

dl {nd it is of very special interest to the school children who 


throng thru our Museum. 


M. H. Mockenkaupt, Lincoln: Section of loge cut by a beaver 
showing very clearly the toothmarks of the little craftsm: Dian 
eter about four inches. Found in a Mormon burial place on th 


Missouri near Wyoming, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Ladd of Lincoln never forget the Museum. 
This time thev have given a three piece bedroom set of pre plumb 
ing days over fifty vears old and in perfect condition. The blac 
and white decoration is very distinetive—the work of “Brownfield 
® son, Yesso.” Also a collection interestine to phvsicians the 
eall-list and records of her father, Dr. W. S. Latta. These little 

7 | 


leather-bound books date from 1877 to 1901, tho not complete 


for all years. 


The Joslyn Memorial of Omaha made a welcome gift to this 
Society in the form of a copper stencil sixteen inches in diameter, 
used for labeling flour sacks at a grist mill that used to stand 
where modern maps show Dodge Street at ll4th. Even yet por 
tions of the old mill may be seen on the farm of A. G. Kruse, who 
believes it to be the oldest in the county. Building was begun in 
1865, he says, by a family of the name Veniers, and finished b 
his father, Henry Kruse, who was both carpenter and cabinet 
maker. 

Charles E. and Mary J. Maryott of Macy present a very rare old 
Indian shaw] decorated by members of the Omaha Tribe. 

C. S. Munhall of Callaway, the famous old Indian Scout who 
was honored at the last annual meeting of this Society shortly be 
fore his death, made his last gift an emblem of the Peace Treaty 
of the World War. 

D. S. Dalbey of Beatrice, member Executive Board of this Soci- 
ety, donates a willow “witching stick” used to locate water on his 


farm, 
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Mrs Jane Stotsenburg Kramer of Washington, D. C., sends an 
important addition to the army collection displayed in our Museum 
in memory of her father, Colonel John M. Stotsenburg. This is 

file of messages received by him from the Signal Corps of U.S 
Volunteers during the Spanish-American War. 

Colonel Stotsenburg was killed in action in the Philippines 
He was in command of the First Nebraska Regiment, of which 
General Wheaton said: “I shall always take off my hat to the 
colors of the First Nebraska.” 

Mrs. E. J. Keogh, Curtis: Key-wound watch of London make 
that saved the life of her father, Matthew Farrell, when struck by 
a bullet in the Civil War. 

Vern Fisher. Fremont: Pair of shoulder epaulets worn by his 
uncle in the Civil War and later when, defending the U. S. Mail, 
he was killed by the Apache. 

Mrs. F. H. Beels of Norfolk is donor of parts of the uniform 
of a captain and sergeant in the Spanish-American War, also 
helmet, bayonet, and scabbard, rifle, canteen and flag. 

Fred Adkins, Lincoln: His father’s drum, plaved during the 
Civil War. 

Donald Higgins, Lincoln: Watch charm. This small stone, 
evidently of agate formation with fine gold mounting, looks as tho 
it held a history. 

N. C. Dawson of Los Angeles remembers the Society with a 
dollar bill issued in 1856, 

C. M. Delano, Lincoln: Parts taken from the first radios 
ever used in Nebraska. 

Mrs. J. W. Winger, Lincoln: Lorgnette and chain, beautifull: 
earved from tortoise-shell, brought from Naples, Italy, and pre- 
sented to donor by Mrs. W. J. Bryan some thirty years ago. Also 
a large picture hat and diminutive carriage parasol. 

Paul Henderson of Bridgeport presents an air-mail envelope 
designed for that town by the donor. 

Mrs. E. J. Vanderwalker, Lincoln: Watch charm bearing the 
words: “John Deere, Inventor of Steel Plow.” 

R. M. Boumaster, Lincoln: Sulphur matches taken from a car 
of goods sold in 1892 to an inland store in Wyoming. 

John Howe, Stockville: Interesting collection of rocks from 
l'rontier County. 

N. A. S. McLean, Burlington agent at Nebraska City, saved for 


the Society an old-style coupling link and pin used in the eighties. 
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John G. Miller. known to the Indians as Loud Thunder, is the 
donor of a small hand lance made by Big Omaha. of the Omaha 
Tribe. This is a short, curved steel blade mounted on a woods 
handle. Probably used in minor operations. 

Harold G. Hoagland, Lincoln: A clay pipe that belonged to his 
ereat-great-grandfather more than a century ago: also an ok 
silver napkin ring. 

C. 0. Bergman, Lincoln: A wooden barrel-churn more thar 
fifty years old; used at one time in the family of E. J. Howe at 
‘able Roek. 

Edward Thomas, now living in New York City, has sent us a 
very interesting and well worn dollar bill issued by the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of De Soto. 

Abner Fergenson, Elmwood: A trunk used in 1853; snuff box 
and pair of dumb-bells. 

Mr. Cleary of Fremont has sent by Mrs. Bonnie Berry a suit 
of buckskin worn by him more than fifty vears ago. 

F. B. Humphrey, Lincoln: Two warranty deeds bearing dates 
in 1865 and 1886. 

Harold Davison of Seward contributes a valuable gift in the 
form of a buhr millstone used in the W. J. Thompson grist mil! 
vt Beaver Crossing. This was the first mill on the West Blue, built 
in 1871. 

Roland M. Loder of the State Department of Health donates 
the model of an infant incubator that saved the lives of many 
babies during the years 1928-1937. 

Carl G. Schwartz, Lincoln: <A dining plate decorated with the 
likeness of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, commemorating his 
famous flight in 1927. 

V. C. Sommestedt, Lincoln: Wood drill found in old box-ear 
used as a seale office at Smith City, Kansas, about 1878. 

Mark Morton: Over one hundred badges from the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. C, 8. Paine. 

Mart Do Ran, Lincoln: Twenty-six hand-forged horseshoes 
in glass case, no two alike. An exhibit of beautiful craftsmanship. 

Albert H. Wetenkamp, Lincoln: Stitching-horse in use by har 
ness makers fifty-six years ago. 

Mrs. Eva Grassmueck, Lincoln: Baby’s dress and skirt fifty 
one years old; worn by all of her children. 

Vera M. Fleck of Lincoln has presented a Hammond Type 
writer, purchased in 1906 by Reverend Fleck, an English Lutheran 
pastor. This is the unique machine that finally cost its inventor 
his reason in the effort to reconcile the artistic value of its innumer- 
able styles of type, and the scientific value of interchangeable types 
in every living language, with the practical demands of commercial 


work. 
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Edward Mitchell ot Macy adds to the Museum’s large collection 
o/) Indian spearheads. 


Not yet received, but on the way, is a splendid gift to the 
Archeological Division comprising some fifty thousand artifacts 
collected by R. E. Olmstead of Wauneta, Nebraska. These and var 
ious other articles not yet cataloged will find mention in the next 
issue of Nebraska History. 


To The Historical Library 

Dr. Orien W. Fifer, editor of The Christian Advocate and chap 
lain of the day at U. of N. commencement this June, has made 
long and deep study of the history of Mormonism in Nauvoo. 
This Society is indebted to him for papers and letters bearing on 
that subject, besides the photographs elswhere listed. He has loaned 
to us a copy of the famous and much libelled Nauvoo Expositor, 
which, he wrote, “ruined a promising city, caused the mob-murden 
of the prophet Joseph Smith, divided the church of which he was the 
founder, exploded a great commercial enterprise, exiled thousands 
of people, and effectively tho indirectly affected the political his 
tory of the nation.” 

Thurman A. Smith of Taylor sends to the Museum two rare old 
books. One, stained by time, is “The Beauties of Shakspeare, by the 
late Rev. William Dodd, L.L.D.” It is a discriminating selection of 
the works, illustrated with wood cuts hand-tinted—not by an artist! 
Published by T. Bedlington at Boston in 1827. 

The other, “The Winter’s Wreath for 1832,” is an anthology 
enriched by many remarkable steel engravings, notable among which 
are “The Wreck,’ “The Village Suitor’s Welcome,” and ‘The 
Highland Fortress of Lessing Cray.” Bound in fine leather, hand 
tooled in gold. Published at London by “Whitaker, Treacher, and 
Arnot.” 

Mrs. Clara Watkins Burgitt of Lincoln, daughter of Alber: 
W. Watkins who was for long the historian of this Society, has 
presented four volumes that are now very searce: Volume II o 
the Proceedings and Collections of the Society, and Volumes II, 
IV and V of its Transactions and Reports. 

Mrs. Neva H. Barnes of Crawford presents “The Art of War in 
Europe in 1854-56." This is a report by Major Richard Delafield oi 
the Corps of Engineers, “from his notes and observations made as 
a member of a military commission to the theater of war in Europe, 
under the orders of the Hon. Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War.” 

This is a painstaking compilation made by her husband, Captain 
A. P. Barnes of the Field Artillery U.S. A., shortly before his 
death in 1938. It is profusely illustrated with maps, drawings, 


dliagrams, and of interest to research students. 
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Hon. Charles W. Taylor. State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, has made a gift of great historical importanece—-an original 
bound manuscript volume of Nebraska school reports, from Novem- 
ber 16, 1859, to March 20, 1860. These are signed by W. E. Harvey, 
Commissioner of Schools, and constitute the earliest territorial 
records of school counties and districts in Nebraska. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Palin of Lincoln bring to the library shelves 
thirty-odd volumes, including Carlyle’s French Revolution, Pres 
cott’s Conquest of Peru, American Hero Tales and other war books; 
and particularly “The New Testament, Newly Translated (from the 
Greek Text of Tregelles) and Critically Emphasized,” by Joseph N. 
Rotherham. Twelfth edition, revised: S. Bagster and Sons, London 
i895. The preface states its design: to get close to the simple 
Apostolie viewpoint for study of the Seriptures, in preference to the 
medieval or modern view of the conventional pubhe versions The 


work has been “happily received . . by the scholar, the village 


because of the flood of light thus thrown on the Sacred 
Original.” 

Rev. A. C. Ferguson contributes from his private library a par 
tial “History of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh in the United 
States,” by Abel Stevens, LL. D. This is Volume I: “The Planting 
of American Methodism.” Also, that fearsome volume of early 
sehool davs—Green’s “Short IEstory cf the English People,” and 
twenty other volumes of interest to those wishing to trace the move- 
ment of religious thought. For example, “The Young Christian—a 
familiar illustration of the Principles of Christion Duty,” by Jacob 
Abbott; 1872 


Guy Laverty of Burwell sends to the Genealogical Library “The 
Laverty Family,” being “a chronology” (and much more) begun by 
Judge Anson A. Laverty in 1911, carried on by his son Jay, and fin 
ished by the donor. Judge Laverty and his wife Mary came to 
Nebraska in a covered wagon in 1871, and their life together has 
added much to the rich history of Franklin, Cass and Valley counties, 
His brief memoir and his faith in “the perpetuity of the American 
Republic” stir the heart. These are pioneers of the type that make 
history a living thing. 

Mrs. |. R. Birge of Omaha, under the title of “Wagon Trails,” 
sends to the Manuscript Library a typwritten:copy of the pocket 
notebook of her grandfather, Guy W. MeClenathan. This was the 
chary kept during a trip by covered wagon from Glenwood, Iowa, to 
Denver in March-April, 1880. With it is a map of the trail. De 
scriptions of the country, weather, and prevailing prices, as 
well as of the people and the conditions of their life, abound, and 


droll ineidentS are found on every page. 
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The American Imprints Inventory. Nebraska, is donor of two 
early editions: From Chamber’s Library for Young People, pub 
hshed in Philadelphia in 1854, “Clever Boys.” This is a group of 
fascinating stories (many of them true) of children “who were not 
only clever, but worthy of imitation in their general conduct, and 
in their piety or submission to the will of God.” 174 pages: steel 
engraving. 

Also a Spanish primer of 1876: “Libro de Lectura, No. 1, por 
Luis F. Mantilla, Professor de la Lengue vy Literatura Espanola en 
la Universidad de Nueva York.” 132 pages attractively illustrated 


with woodeuts. 


Miss Myrtle D. Berry, Lincoln: “The Black Flag of Quantrell.” 
A thrilling story of guerilla warfare in the 60’s—facts probably 
somewhat embroidered with fiction. Told by Capta‘n Kit Dalton, 
distinguished, daring and handsome, fer seventeen vears a mem 
ber of that band of border outlaws. Quantrell is his hero: “the 
embodiment of every principle that is grand, glorious and noble.” 
And here is the amazing story of another outlaw: Belle Star, 
daughter of Cherokee savage and English eulture; beautiful, accom 


plished, loval, ferocious, generous. 


To the Newspaper Library 

Valued contributions of old papers are acknowledged as fol 
lows: 

Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Feb’y 28, 1855. From Zachary 
T. Lindsay, Omaha. 

Cass County Sentinel, Plattsmouth, June 7, 1860. From Ralph 
Johnson, Kansas City. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, New York. Four vol 
umes from Jan’y 1855 to December 1858. From Ord Edwards, now 
at Burlington, Iowa. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, Apri! 1938 to Feb’y 27, 1939 
From J. R. Farris, Lincoln. 

The Chadron Democrat (Nebraska), Jan’y 21 and July 


1886. From H. C. Starkey of Chadron. 


The Conservative, published at Nebraska City; July 14, 1898, 


to Nov. 7, 1901. (Incomplete file.) From Mark Morton, Chicago. 
The Keva Paha Press, Springview, Nebraska; Dec. 9, 1887. 
From Mrs, Guy Ebersole, Elk Creek, Nebraska. 


Mutilated copy. 
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To the Photograph Library 

We are constantly receiving photographs, all of historical value 
and some that «an not ke duplicated. We ean do little more than 
mention the names of donors here, not undertaking to express the 
Society's appreciation of such contributions. 

Challburg, Mrs. O. W., Sutton—Early views of the town. 

Howard, D. M., North Platte—Photos taken in MePherson, 
Arthur, Keith, Logan and Lincoln counties. 

Tripp, H. L., Lineoln— Original from the Hohman collection: 
lineoln home of Governor David Butler, built in 1869-70. 

Fifer, Dr. Orien W., Indianapolis—tHlistorie buildings at Nauvoo, 
lilinois: 31 views of exceptional interest. 

Davis, Marshall, Mud Springs— Loan of his collection for repro 
duction. 

Harms, Miss Charlotte, Lineoln—Loaned for reproduction many 
photos of active workers in the Second Methodist Church of Lineoln 
during the seventy years of its organ:zat‘on 


J. H. Harrison, an attorney « 


photograph files a reeent picture of a stone heuse built in 1860 


f Ravenna, contributes to our 


by Russell Hl. Samson, his wife’s father: and here his wife was 
born. Tho believed the oldest structure now in use in Pawnee 
County, it is still oceupied and looks like a substantial and very 
attractive home. Its site is near the old course of the Nemaha 
three or four miles east of Table Rock, and its stone was quarried 
in a rocky bluff at the foot of which it stands. 

This gift is made bv a brother of Frank A. Harrison--he of the 
upspringing, overflowing mind that made him welcome everywhere 
Our readers will recall his letters telling the historv of Pawnee 
County where the Harrisons were pioneers. 


Edgar W. Moore of Pawnee, Oklahoma, contributes a very 
fine large photo of the Pawnee Business Council of that place and 
of which he is a member; George Hl. Roberts is president. Deeked 
out in war bonnets, leggings and moccasins, the council presents 
an impressive sight. 


Hon. 4 R. McKelvie. ex-Governor ot Nebraska, remembered 
this Society at Christmas with a fine souvenir portrait and sketch 
of his father, which we prize. 

















HISTORY IN NEBRASKA NEWSPAPERS 


Published During the Months of 
May and June, 1938 


By Martha M. Turner 

THE FORT CALHOUN CHRONICLE, on May 5, reported the an 
nual meeting of the Washington County Historical Society 
which was held on May 2. 

THE CUSTER COUNTY CHIEF, Broken Bow, on May 5 published 
an illustrated story about the first jail of the town and its 
builder, J. O. Taylor. 

THE PAWNEE CITY CHIEF, May 4, contains an historical article 
concerning the Arnold Schuetz family, who as emigrants came 
to America from Switzerland in 1854. They moved to Nebras 
ka in 1855. 

THE HUMBOLDT STANDARD, May 5, recalled the history of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Rist, pioneers from Switzerland who settled 
with the Swiss Colony near Humboldt in 1855, In this same 
issue Arnold Schuetz also published an article on the history 
of the Swiss settlers who landed in Nebraska in the fall of 
1854. 

THE PIERCE CALL, May 5, contained a story by Dan M. Hatch 
(now of Gridley, Kansas), who was one of a family who pio 
neered in Pierce county in 1882. 

THE NEHAWKA ENTERPRISE, on May 19, published a good 
story: “History of Murdock and its People,” by L. Neitzel. 

THE FRONTIER, O'Neill, May 19, announced that with that is 
sue the paper had attained its fiftyv-eighth vear. 

THE NORFOLK NEWS, May 16, published the history of the first 
post office of Norfolk. This had been compiled by Mrs. Cora 
A. Beels and given over WJAG radios on May 15, 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, May 22, contained a feature 
story about John G. Tobias of Wilber and his historical paint- 
ings of early Nebraska towns. 

THE ALLIANCE TIMES-HERALD, May 31, gave recognition to 
its correspondent, Mrs. C. R. Sullenherger, who for fifty years 
has been a correspondent for newspapers—first at Marengo, 
Iowa; later for the Times-Herald. 

THE CRETE NEWS, June 2, with an historical article about the 
dedication of the St. James school building on June 2, an- 
nounced that the 50th anniversary of the erection of the first 
school would be celebrated some months later. 

THE FAIRBURY NEWS, June 2, announced the programs to be giv 
en June 10-12, when the St. John’s Lutheran chureh at Daykin 
would celebrate the 50th anniversary of founding the church. 


‘ ») 
RS 
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THE STANTON REGISTER, June 2, published an illustrated twelve 
page edition in observance of the golden anniversary of first 
high school graduates of the Stanton high school. 

THE ST. EDWARD ADVANCE, May 26, June 2, and June 9, de 
voted much space to the history of the Salem Lutheran church, 
northeast of St. Edward, which observed the 60th anniversary 
of the founding of the church on May 27, 28 and 29. 

THE PLATTSMOUTIL JOURNAL (June 3) and THE NEBRASKA 
NEWS-PRESS of Nebraska City, (June 5) published pictures 
of an ancient burial mound found on the Nelson Berger farm 
near Nehawka. Dr. G. H. Gilmore believes it holds rema‘ns ot 
first inhabitants of Nebraska. 

THE NEBRASKA NEWS-PRESS, Nebraska City, June 5, an- 
nounced the completion of a cartograph map of the city, spon- 
sored by the local Chamber of Commerce and drawn by Joe 
Voges. The map accentuates the history of the town. 

“OLD SETTLERS.” A permanent organization of the Lancaster 
County “Old Settlers’’ Society of Nebraska was effected on 
May 29, when about one hundred people met at the state cap 
itol. H. H. Wilson was elected president; I. W. Jacoby, first 
vice president ; Dr. R. H. Sawyer, second vice president; O. W. 
Meier, secretary, and Mrs. Helen MecGerr Derieg, treasurer. 
Lineoln papers carried the story. 

THE FORT CALHOUN CHRONICLE, May 26, recounted the history 
of Fontenelle at the time when a eroup of people met in that 
town. 

THE NELIGH NEWS, May 26, published an historical sketch of 
Ben Rose of Brunswick, now 82 years old. He recently worked 
eight hours of the day cutting wood. Mr. Rose filed on a home- 
stead near Brunswick in 1882 when the post office was called 
Chicago. 

THE CRETE NEWS, May 26, printed the entire speech of Con 
gressman Karl Stefan when he addressed the United Czecho 
slovak Societies of Baltimore. 

THE NEW TELLER, York, June 8, published a history of the 
Mothers’ Jewels Home of that place. 

THE PAWNEE CHIEF (June 8) and THE PAWNEE REPUBLICAN 
(June 9) of Pawnee City, printed the biography of Colonel L. 
W. Leonard who died on June 7. Mr. Leonard, who was 
eighty-nine years old, came to Pawnee City in 1884. He 
brought to the county the first registered Poland China hog, 
and was a leader in many methods of progressive farming. 

THE EDGAR SUN on June 10 published a four-column history of 

the Methodist church of that place, which celebrated the 65th 

anniversary of its founding 
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THE PEOPLES BANNER, David City, gave an account of the 60th 
anniversary of the Congregational church, which was held on 
May 24 with an all-day service and program. 

BUTLER COUNTY PRESS, David City, May 26 and June 2, men 
tions the services at the Congregational church, commemorat 
ing its 60th anniversary. 

THE FRANKLIN SENTINEL, June 9, recalls early life in Franklin 
County, as written by Linda Thompson Brooks. 

PIERCE COUNTY CALL, June 2 and 9, and PIERCE COUNTY 
LEADER, June 9 and 16, both of Pierce, and the OSMOND 
REPUBLICAN, June 8, each recorded accounts of the Old 
Settlers’ annual meeting held June 12 at Pierce. 

THE PIERCE COUNTY CALL, Pierce, June 2, gave incidents of 
early-day humor as recalled by Dan M. Hatch. The story is 
repeated in the EWING ADVOCATE of June 10, and the PAGE 
REPORTER, June 9. 

THE NELIGH NEWS, June 2, published the story and illustration 
of a tombstone over the grave of the baby daughter of Black 
Elk, a Ponea Indian Chief, who died in 1877 and was buried 
there. The chief asked the white settlers to place flowers on 
the grave each year. This request has never been neglected. 
The story was repeated in the PAGE REPORTER, June 9. 

THE DAYKIN HERALD, June 10 and 17, carried an illustration 
and history of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran chureh of Day- 
kin in recounting the golden jubilee, which was held June 10, 
11 and 12, 

THE COLUMBUS TELEGRAM on June 8 vublished a two-column 


history of the Creston Presbyterian church, which was to cele 


brate the 60th anniversary of its founding on June 12. 


THE SHERIDAN COUNTY STAR, Rushville, June 2, gave an illus 
trated article by B. J, Peterson about early schools of that 
county. 

THE CLARKS ENTERPRISE republished, on June 3, an interesting 
story by Charles H. Smith (now of Missoula, Montana), and 
which first appeared in THE SCHUYLER SUN on February 17, 
1938. Mr. Smith reealled early days in Nebraska when, as a 
small boy, he came with his parents in 1868 to settle on a home 
stead west of Richland. 

THE NEBRASKA BEACON, Lincoln, on June 2 published the his 
tory of Lot 4, Block 57, Lincoln, at the corner of 13th and O 
streets, which was purchased recently by the Miller & Paine 
Company for one hundred thousand dollars. 
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THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL and the NEBRASKA BEACON (Lin 
coln), June 2, received the book recently published by Edward 
D. Bartling, “John Henry Kagy and the Old Log Cabin Home.” 
This is the story ol the house in Nebraska C tv in which John 
Brown secreted run-away slaves on their way through Ne 
braska. 

THE GERING COURIER, June 3. recorded the talk by Charles F. 
Randels, given before the Lions Club on May 27, when he toll 
the history of Fort Leramie. 

THE MASON CITY TRANSCRIPT, June 16, published accounts of 
the Golden Anniversary celebration by the Masonic Lodge of 
that town, held on June 21. 

THE NELIGH NEWS, June 16, reealls a colorful story about the 
vouthful activities of Darryl F. Zanuck, a leader of the group 
of boys in Oakdale, who is now one of the top movie producers 


n Hollywood. 

THE GERING COURIER, June 17, gave the program and history of 
the Methodist church of that place, the occasion being the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the church. 

THE ARNOLD SENTINEL, June 2, published an interesting review 
of the life of Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Houghton, who onserved their 
f ftieth wedding anniversary on June 3. They have lived at 
Arnold since before the. narriage. 

THE NORFOLK NEWS, June 8, recalls the early life of Abram 
Bare, now eighty-six years old, and early settler of the commu 
nity who helped Luild the railroad from Norfolk to Ewing. 

THE NORFOLK NEWS, June 13, reported the radio talk on the 
street given by Mrs, Lucinda Cline of Wisner, who is one hun 
dred and six vears old, 

THE HEBRON JOURNAL, June 9, published a letter from Mrs. E. 
T. Hanlon, a former teacher of Hebron. She is now ninety 
three years old, and lives in Salt Lake City. 

THE WEEKLY ARBOR STATE, Wymore, June 24, reported that Dr. 
C. C. Gafford of Wymore had spent two weeks in Jerusalem 
thirty-five years ago, and while there secured many photographs 
which had belonged to a German engineer, Lorenz, who had 
spent forty-two years of his life excavating Jerusalem. These 
photographs are now valuable. 

THE KEITILT COUNTY NEWS, Ogallala, June 23, reviewed the ac 
tivities of P, P. Ackley, Elk City, Oklahoma, who for ten vears 


has spent much time and money in an effort to establish a na 


tional highway from Mexico to Canada which wou!'d follow 
closely the Old Chisholm Trail. Mr. Ackley as a cowboy i 
IS78 drove cattle along this trail. 


























History in Nebraska Ne WS Papers 


THE ARNOLD SENTINEL, June 16, contained a etter from John 
M. Samuelson about his pioneer life in Custer Coun 


THE ARNOLD SENTINEL, June 16, eave expeclonces nt’ e pronee 
life of W. E. Cox, who on June 11 observed his 81st birthday 
anniversary, 

THE STANFORD STAR, June 16, reprinted a “Woman Pioneer's 
Story” by Mrs. W. H. Vining, which had previously Leen pub 
lished in the BEAVER CITY TIMES-TRIBUNE on October 8, 
1914. 

THE TOBIAS TIMES, June 24, printed the history of the Tobias 
High School. 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, June 26, published a letter writ 
ten by W. W. Putney in 1883, in which he gave pioneer exper 
iences around Oakdale, Nebraska. 

THE LINCOLN JOURNAL-STAR, on June 26, gave a review of the 
early activities of Professor and Mrs. W. H. Gardner, who cel 
ebrated the 60th anniversary of ther marriage on July 3, at 
their home in Teeumsceh. 

TH. GERING COURTER, on June 24 


" published a reproduction of 


its first issue bearing date April 27, 1887. This accompanied 
the announcement of the ed'ter, A B. Wood, that the Courie 
had been awarded the trophy of the National Editorial Asso 
ciation for the outstanding edit‘on of the vear. The asso 
ciation held its meeting at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir 
gina, on June 20. Mr. Wood is a member of the exeeut ve 
hoard of the Nebraska State Ilistorieal Society. 

THE TECUMSEIL CHIEFTAIN, June 30, and several other paper 
told the story of W. TH. MeDonald, the first white child born in 
Lincoln County, who when a baby was loaned by his mother 
to an Indian, who wished to earry him to the Indian camp to 
show him to the tribesmen 

THE FAIRBURY NEWS, June 30, pw lished pages from the alum 
directorv of the high sehool, as prepared by students of t' 
Class of 1909. 

THE WEST POINT REPUBLICAN, June 30, reproduced a street 
scene of that town forty vears ago. 

THE SCOTTSBLUFF STAR-HERALD., June 30, published an histor 
ical article by Mrs. TH. E. Russell entitled: “Tree Claim Filed 
in 1887 Became County Fairgrounds.” 

THE NEBRASKA BEACON, Lincoln, June 30, carried a story by 
Frank Schmitt on “West Point: A Pioneer Community.” 


THE PONCA JOURNAL-LEADER, June 30, reported a celebration 
in the town on June 24 and 25, earrving out the days of ’56 in 
Ponea. 





Nebraska History 


THE FREMONT TRIBUNE, June 18, gave a detailed description 
of a grist mill built by hand and entirely of wood in 1877. This 
was the work of Gerard Monnich who lived two miles north of 
Hooper. The Dodge County Historical Society has been given 
parts of the mill for the museum at Fremont. 

THE HOOPER SENTINEL, June 16, reported the description of two 
copies of a map dated 1852, now owned by S. W. Gaylord. The 
map is entitled “The Great West.” Nebraska was not even in- 
eluded in it. 

THE PIERCE LEADER, June 16, under the heading “When Old 
Friends Get Together,” published an article sent the paper by 
Mark L. Felber. 

THE FAIRBURY NEWS, June 16, published an illustrated story 
about the 68th anniversary of the First Baptist chureh of that 
town, which would be observed on July 3. 

THE ORD QUIZ, June 29, and THE NORTH LOUP LOYALIST, 
July 1, reported the meeting ef the Loup Valley Old Settlers 
Association held at Ord on June 26. Captain R. N. MeAllister 
of Grand Island gave a talk about Fort Hartsuff, and R. H. 
Barrett told how Old Fort Laramie had been preserved as a 
federal park. 

BLOOMFIELD MONITOR and THE WAUSA GAZETTE, June 
30, each gave an account of the Knox County Historical Society 
meeting on June 26 at Bloomfield. 

THE HEBRON JOURNAL, June 30, published the history of the 
Christian church of that place, the occasion being the 68th an- 
niversary of the organizing of the chureh, which was observed 
on Julv 3. 

THE LONG PINE JOURNAL, June 30, printed a letter from 
J. P. Barnhart of Omaha, formerly of Long Pine, who tells how 
he planted the first trout in the Long Pine river in 1886. 

THE BURWELL TRIBUNE, June 23, and the GRAND ISLAND IN 
DEPENDENT, June 25, earried articles concerning the Loup 
Valley Historical Society, which was organized on June 22 at 
Burwell. The membership will be drawn from Garfield, Loup, 
Valley and Greeley counties. 

NEBRASKA CITY NEWS-PRESS, June 22 and 23: PLATTS 
MOUTIT JOURNAL, June 23 and 27; ELMWOOD LEADER 
ECHO, June 23, reported “The Life of John Boulware,” 
“Ghost Cemeteries,” and “Early Higher Educational Institu- 
tions,” as the subjects discussed by the Cass County Histori- 
cal Society, on June 25, at Weeping Water. 

THE DANBURY MERCURY, June 23, published a story by Mrs. B. 
J. Dimmitt on “Reminiscences of the Pioneer Days near Mar- 


ion and ‘Cedar Bluffs.” 
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was the work of Gerard Monnich who lived two miles north of 


erist mill built by hand and entirely of wood in 1877. This 
Hooper The Dodge County Historical Society has been given 
parts of the mill for the museum at Fremont. 

THE HOOPER SENTINEL, June 16, reported the description of two 
copies of a map dated 1852, now owned by S. W. Gaylord. The 
map is entitled “The Great West.” Nebraska was not even in 
cluded in it 

THE PIERCE LEADER, June 16, under the heading “When Old 
Friends Get Together,” published an article sent the paper by 
Mark L. Felber. 

rHE FAIRBURY NEWS, June 16, published an illustrated story 
about the GSth anniversary of the First Baptist church of that 
town, which would be observed on July a. 

THE ORD QUIZ, June 29, and THE NORTIT LOUP LOYALIST, 
July l, reported the meeting ol the Loup Valley Old Settlers 
Association held at Ord on June 26. Captain R. N. MeAllister 
of Grand Island gave a talk about Fort Hartsuff, and R. H. 
Barrett told how Old Fort Laramie had been preserved as a 
federal park, 

THE BLOOMFIELD MONITOR and THE WAUSA GAZETTE, June 
30, each gave an account of the Knox County Historical Society 
meeting on June 26 at Bloomfield. 

THE HEBRON JOURNAL, June 30, published the history of the 
Christian chureh of that place, the oceasion being the 68th an 
niversary of the organizing of the chureh, which was observed 
on Julv 3. 

THE LONG PINE JOURNAL, June 30, printed a letter from 
J. P. Barnhart of Omaha, formerly of Lone Pine, who tells how 
he planted the first trout in the Long Pine river in 1886. 

THE BURWELL TRIBUNE, June 23, and the GRAND ISLAND IN 
DEPENDENT, June 25, carried articles concerning the Loup 
Valley Historical Society, which was organized on June 22 at 
Burwell. The membership will be drawn from Garfield, Loup, 
Vallev and Greeley counties 

NEBRASKA CITY NEWS-PRESS, June 22 and 23: PLATTS 
MOUTIT JOURNAL, June 28 and 27: ELMWOOD LEADER 
ECHO, June 23, reported “The Life of John Boulware,” 
“Ghost Cemeteries,” and “Early Higher Edueational Institu 
tions,” as the subjects discussed by the Cass County Tistori 
eal Society, on June 25, at Weepine Water. 

THE DANBURY MERCURY, June 23, published a story by Mrs. B 
J. Dimmitt on “Reminiscences of the Pioneer Days near Mar 

ion and Cedar Bluffs.” 
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NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 
Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of Lincoln, David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, Au- 
ditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State, founded on August 26, 
1867, the State Historical Society and Library Association. This 
Historical Society received from the State the gift of the block of ground 
later known as Historical Block, Haymarket Square, now Municipal 
Building Square. It was the plan of the founders of the State and its 
capital city that this block of land should be the permanent home of the 
State Historical Society which should preserve the history and prehis- 
toric story of Nebraska. 


This original Historical Association was reorganized under the name 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society at a public meeting held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on September 25, 1878. About thirty well- 
known citizens of the state were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president, and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. 


The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebras- 
ka. It owns the Historical Half-Block opposite the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol. It deeded to the City of Lincoln its original historical block, now 
occupied by municipal buildings, and received in return the present site 
as a home for a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD—1938-39 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, A. J. Weaver, Falls City 
eS | SRR sere eeeenre 
Second Vice-President, A. T. Hill, Hastings 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City 

J. E. Lawrence, Lincoln 

D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice 

Henry M. Eaton, Omaha 

E. P. Wilson, Chadron 

A. B. Wood, Gering 


Ex-Officio Members 


R. L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska 

Chauncey 8S. Boucher, Chancellor of University of Nebraska 

Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska 

E. M. Von Seggern, President Nebraska Press Association, West Point. 
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Publications ONere 


N. ebraska 


Compiled by Federal Writers’ Project 
Sponsored and Edited by State Historical Society 


Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State— 
About 500 pages, maps and illustrations; price 
$2.50 postpaid from office of State Historical 
Society. Published by the Viking Press, New 
York. 


Lincoln City Guide—88 pages, 38 illustrations, 7 
maps; price 25c. Tours, History, Annals, Bi- 
ography, Index. Published by Woodruff Print- 
ing Company, Lincoln. 


1939 Almanac for Nebraskans—(Pamphlet), 112 
pages; price 35c. Annals of History, Humor, 
Anecdotes, Verses, Sports, Information. 


Origin of Nebraska Place Names — (Pamphlet), 
28 pages; price 15c. 
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